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" This work is divided into two Pnrts. The First contains a General 
History, or rather a profound Philosophical Analysis, of the leading events 
of the History of the Notions of Europe from the Fall of the Roman 
Empire to 1789, and of the principles that governed the historical pro- 
gress of Europe during that perloi. Tlie Second contains the History 
of Civilhcatton in France in particular, with a general glance at the rest 
of Europe. The study of the social and political progress of what is 
called Modem Civilization is entered into more minutely in the Second 
Fart, and hence it became necessary to select one Nation as a type and 
to study itpaxt^fiBl^y. M. Guizot very properly made choice of France, 
whichf^SEukslHSUS^^^ been, as she still is, the Leader of Europe in 
social and political progress. 

We cannot speak in too high terms of this admirable work. As a 
perspicuous onalysis of those important |.<oIiticnl and religious movements 
of Europe, which have resulted in the formation of the great eivilized 
Nations that now cxint upon the earth, and as a clear and comprehensive 
summary of the events of the great historical epochs that succeeded each 
other, we think that this work has no rival. Others have written more 
in detail, and introdu«-;ed us, ns Thierry hn» done, more intimately into 
the daily life and the manners of the People ; but for a study of the prin" 
eipUa that have lain at the foundation of the historical life and the work« 
ings of NaiioiM, and of the philosophy of the historical movements which 
have marked the progress of European History, wc think that M. Guizot 
has not been equalled. His insight into, and his dissection of the causes 
that led to the establishment of political institutions, and his analysis of 
the signification of great political and religious events, are clear and pro- 
found, and must assist the student incalculably in obtaining a knowledge 
of the history of which he treats. The rise and constitution of the 
F*!idal System, of the Church, the Aflfranchisement of the Cities, th« 
eomroencement of Intellectual progress in Europe, the signification of the 
Reformation, are among the topics luminously explained by the powerful 
ulent of M. Guizot. 

France has produced, within late years, some remarkable historians 
and Appleton &, Co. are rendering an important service to the pablie in 
republishing their works. The study of History will be rendered more 
attractive, and a clear view of principles rather than a mere external 
description of events will thus be conveyed. We can recommend thie 
work to every reader of History as one v/hich appears to us indispensable.''-* 
7V>6iMie. 
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D. Appleton ^ Company have in amrse of Publication, 

LES CONFIDENCES, 

CONFIDENTIAL DISCLOSURES, 

BY ALPH0N8E DE LAMARTINE* 
^mth»rt/ ** The UUtory of the OironditU," " Piigrhmagt to th» Holy Ltmd,** eU, 

TKANSLATID FKOM TUI rRINCB 

BY EUGENE PLUNXETi 

Part I. nearly ready. To be completed in about four parts. 

This remarkablo work U now in llio coune of jinhlication in tho oolumnt of La 
PrpiM, the prtipripton of which pay tlie largo tain of three hundred thoueand fremat aa 
oopyriglit to the diitinisulvhed aatlior. 

Extract from a letter of Lamartini, to JU, Pronper Ouiehard of Dien-JIseie, 
fermttig a Prefoee to thie work. 

** What connection, wilt thon tay to me, It there between all thi«, the Mano^howe 
of Dlen*Anb, the iiule bouM of Willy, my motlier and thine, and the pabUcatio»«r 
thete nnupe of my vontJi V* " Thon thalt tee." 

" My mother had the habit, contracted at an early neriod of her lomewhat Roman 
•dncatioBy of placin;r an interval between the dav and slumber, ai Bogei leek to place 
one between Life and Death. Thit time the wonki oocnny for an hoar or two in writing 
without once raiting her head. That wat the domeetie hivtory of the day, the nnnalt of 
the hour, the fleeting remembrance of thingt and feelingt, teised in itt flight and stopped 
in itt ooane. Now thon knowett liow liermlitary habitt are. Alat I whjr are not virtoee 
aho hereditary f Thit habit of my mother't became mine at an early period. 1 did not, 
like her, write down every day, the day that bad patted. Bat from time to time, daring 
thoee neriodt of toUtnde, when the h««ut remindi one of kiadnettet and likenetiet, daoHr 
tbote liieleit timet of exittenee when one lives only in the patt I wrote, tay I, not afl 
bat the principal emotions of my internal Ufe. With the end of my pen I ttirrsd np^tho 



hot or ookl athet of my patt exitlenee. I breathed on those cindert in my heart, to 
ima&e their light and heiat in i ' ........ 

leat periods of my life, is tb 

with the otlMia savo tJM idmtity of the sonl that wrelo them." 



inanimate their light and heat in my botom a few days hmger : I did this at six or 
diflbieat periods OT my life, is the form of Notes, none or whieh havo any 
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PREFACE. 






I VENTURE to believe that nothing will be found in 

the following pages which bears the impress of my 

personal situation. While events of such magnitude 

are passing before his eyes, a man who did not forget 

himself would deserve to be for ever forgotten. I 

have thought of nothing but the situation of my 

\ country. The more I reflect upon that, the more I 

1 am convinced thatQne evil which lies at the root of 

\all her evils^which undermines and destroys her 

governments and her libertiesi her dignity and her 

y^ j pappiness, is the evil which I attack ;^the idolatry 

jof D^emocracy^ 

rwhether the accession of M. Louis NapoI6on 

Bonaparte to the Presidency of the Republic will be 

^ found an efficacious remedy for this diseasOt the 
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6 PREFACB. 

future will show^ What I have said here after the 
election of M. Louis Napol6on Bonaparte, I should 
have equally said, without the slightest alteration, if 
General Cavaignao had been elected. It is not to 
individuals, but to society itself, that great social 
truths are addressed. 
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DEMOCRACY IN FRANCE. 



CHAPTER I. 

WHAT 18 THE SOUftCS OF THE PRftVALKNT STIL f 

MnuBSATT, Bamave, Napoleon, and Lafayette, who died at 
distant and very dissimilar periods, in bed or on the sGaffi>ld» 
in their own country or in exile, all died under the influence 
of one sentiment— a sentiment of profound melancholy. 
They thought their hopes deceived, their labors abortive. 
They were assailed by doubts of the success of their cause* 
and by misgivings as to the future. 

King Louis Philippe reigned above seventeen years, ibr 
more than eleven of which I had the honor to be his minister. 
If to*morrow it pleased God to sumnoon us into his presence* 
should we quit this earth very confident in the future des- 
tiny and the constitutional order of our country ? 

Is then the French Revolution destined to give birth only 

to doubt and deception ?— to buiy all its triumphs under 
ruins? 

Yes: so long as Franoe shall suffer the true and the 
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10 IkSICOClACT HI FRANCS. 

biaet the apright and the penrerse, the practicable and the 
chimericaly the salutary and the pestilent to be constantly 
mingled and confounded in her opinions, her institutions, and 
the gorenunent of her affairs, such will be the unfailing and 
ineTitable result. 

Until a people which has gone through a great reyolutioo 
has passed oo the principles, the passions, and the doctrines 
which have led to this revolution, a sentence like that which 
shall be passed on all human things at the Last Day, *< sever- 
ing the wheat from the tares, and the com from the straw 
that shall be cast into the fire," it can never surmount the 
perils, nor reap the advantages, of the struggle in which it 
has been engaged. 

•So long as this judgment is deferred, chaos reigns ; and 
chaos, if prolonged in the midst of a people, would be death^ 
r — ^ f ChaosijB now concealed under one word — Democracy* f 
^"Trhis is now the sovereign and universal word which all 
parties invoke, all seek to appropriate as a talis maA^ 

The Monarchists say, *< Our Monarchy is a Democratic 
Monarchy : therefore it differs essentially from the ancient 
Monarchy, and is adapted to the modem condition of so* 
oiety." 

The Republicans say, "The Republic is Democracy 
governing itself. This is the only form of govemment in 
harmony with a democratic society, its principles, its senti* 
ments, and its interests." 

Socialists, Communists, and Montagnards require that the 
republio should be a pure and absolute democracy. This, 
in their estimation, is the condition of its legitimacy. 
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BOUtCB Of TBI ntlYALBHT tVIL. 11 

Suoh if the power of the word Demooracy, that no j 

government or party dares to raiae its head, or believes its 
own existence possible, if it does not bear that word inscribed 
on its banner ; and those who carry that banner aloft with 
the greatest ostentation and to the extremest limits, believe 
themselves to be stronger than all the rest of the world. ^ 

Fatal idea, whicl^ incessantly excites and foments social / 
war amongst us (^This idea must be extirpated ; fer on its v 
extirpation depends social peace, and, in her train, liberty, - " " 
security, prosperity, dignity, all the benefits, material or 
moral, which social peace alone can insure.^ ^J 

The following are the causes to which^e word Demoeraqf 
owes its power. 

It is the banner of all the social hopes and ambitions of 
man,— pure or impure, noble or base, rational or irrational, \ 

possible or chimerical. 

Now it is the glory of man to be ambitious. He alone, 
of all created beings, does not passively resign himself to 
evil ; he alone in cessantly aspires after y)od ; p ot only &r 
himself, but for his fellow-creatures. He respects and loves 
the race to which he belongs ; he wishes to find a remedy 
fer their miseries, and redress for their wrongs. 

But man is no less imperfect than he is ambitious, 
^^midst his ardent and unceasing struggles to eradicate evil 
and to achieve good, every one of his virtuous inclinations is 
accompanied by an evil inclinatiocpv^hich treads closely on l^^ 
its heels, or strives with it for precedence. The desire fer ^^ 
justice and the desire fervengeancc^tbe spiritof liberty and 
the spirit of tyrann^j^e wish to rise and the wish to abase 
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12 DBMOCRACT HI FRANCS. 



what has risen — the ardent love of truth and the presump- 
tuous temerity of fancied knowledge ; — ^we may fathom all 
the depths of human nature; we shall find throughout, the 
same mingled yet conflicting qualities, the same danger from 
their close and easy approximation. 

To all these instincts, at once contrary and parallel,— to 
all indiscriminately, the bad as well as the good, — the word 
Democracy holds out an interminable vista and infinite pro- 
mises. It festers every propensity, it speaks to every passion, 
of the heart of man ; to the most generous and the most 
shameful, the most moral and the most immoral, the gentlest 
and the harshest, the most beneficent and the most destruc- 



tive ; to the former it loudly offers, to the latter it secretly 
and dimly promises, satisfaction. 
Such is the secret of its power. 

I am wrong in saying, the secret. The word Democracy 
j ij is not new, and in all ages it has signified what it signifies 

1 1 now. But what is new and proper to our times is this : the 

; . t word Democracy is now pronounced every day, every hour, 

I' and in every place ; and at every time and place it is heard 

• i' by all men. This fermidable appeal to all that is most po- 

tent, for good and for evil, in man and in society, was for- 
merly heard only transiently, locally, and among certain 
classes, which, though bound to other classes by the ties of a 
common country, were distinct and profoundly difierent 
from them. They lived at a distance from each other; 
each obscurely known to the other. (Now there is but one 
society nand in this society there are no moiii lolty Uaiiieis» 
no nl^trgieat distances, no mors mutual obscurities. Whe- 




SOURCE OF THE PRSVALBNT EYIL. 18 Ah r\ 

ther it be false or true, noxious or salutar3r^heD once a so- ^ » 
cial idea arises, it penetrates every where, and its action is ^^^ ^ 
universal and constant^ It is a torch that is never extin- 
guished ; a voice that is never wearied or hushed. Univer- 
sality and publicity are from henceforth the conditions of 
all the great provocations addressed to men,— of all the 
great Impulses given to society. 

This is doubtless one of those absolute and sovereign 
facts which enter into the designs of God with regard to 
mankind. 

^Such being the fact, the empire of the word Democracy 
is not to be regarded as a transitory or local accident. It is 
the development— others would say the explosion— of all the 
elements of human nature throughout all the ranks and all 
the depths of society Xand consequently the open, generali 
continuous, inevitable struggle of its good and evil instincts; 
of its virtues and its vices ; of all its powers and faculties^ 
whether to improve or to corrupt, to raise or to abase, to ore* 
ate or to destroy. Such is, from hencefi>rth| the social statAi 
the permanent condition of our nation* 
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CHAPTER n. 

WHAT 18 THB DTJT7 OF GOVERNMENT WITH RESPECT TO DE- 
MOCRACY f 

• X ^Thers are men whom this fearful struggle does not alarm : 

^fo^^ they have full confidence in human naturg^ According to 

^^ them, if left to itself, its progress is towards good : all the 

erils of society arise from goremments which debase men 

,j r~l>y violence or corrupt them W fraud : liberty — ^liberty for 

cP^ ^iy. ^A eveiy body and every thing-^berty will almost always suf- 

\j&oe to enlighten or to control the wills of men^ prevent 

evil or to cure it : a little governme nt — the least possible— 

may be allowed for the repression of extreme disorder and 

thej^ntrol of brute force, j 

/ others have a moiTSummary way of disposing of all 
dread of the triumph of evil in man or in society. There 
is, they say, no such thing an natural and necessary evil^ 
since no human inclination is bad in itself; it becomes so, 
only when it does not attain the end after which it aspires— 
it is a torrent which overflows its banks when obstructedKlf 
society were organized in such a manner that each oTihe 
instincts of man found its proper plao«and received its due 
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DUTY OF OOVSRNKINT. 15 

satisfaction, evil wouIdjliaaitB^r, strife would cease, and all 
the various forces of humanity, harmoniously combine to 
produce social order. 

/ VXhe former of these speculators misunderstand man ; the^ 

llatter misunderstand man, and deny Godj 

(Let a ny man dive into his own heart and observe himself 
with attention. If he have the power to look, and the will * 
to see, he will behold, with a sort of terrorise incessant 
war waged by the good and evil dispositions within him-l/ 
reason and caprice, duty and passion ; in short, to call them 
all by their comprehensive names, good and evil. We con- 
template with anxiety the outward troubles and vicissitudes 
of human life ; but what should we feel if we could behold 
the inward vicissitudes, the troubles of the human soul ? — if 
we could see how many dangers, snares, enemies, combats, 
victories, and defeats can be crowded into a day — an hour f 
I do not say this to discourage man, nor to humble or under- 
value his free will. He is called upon to conquer in the 
battle of life, and the honor of the conquest belongs to his 
free will. But victory is impossible, and defeat certain, if 
he has not a just conception and a profound feeling of.his 
dangers, his weaknesses, and his need of assistance./ To ; 
believe that the free will of man tends to good, and is o^ it- < \y^ 
self sufficient to accomolish good, betrays an immeasurable 
ignorance of his nature, ^t is the error of pride ; an error^ 
which tends to destroy b^ moral and political order ; which 
enfeebles the government of communities no less than the 
government of the inward man. 

For the struggle is the same, the peril as imminent, the 
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aid as necessary, in society as in the individual man. Many 
of those now living have been doomed to see, several times 
in the course of their lives, the social edifice tottering to its 
fiill, and all the props that should uphold, all the bonds that 
should unite it, failing. Over what an immense extent, and 
with what fearful rapidity, have all the causes of social war 
and social destruction, which are always fermenting in the 
midst of us, each time burst forth ! Which of us has not 
shuddered at the sudden discovery of the abyss over which 
we live — ^the frail barriers which separate us from it, and 
the destructive legions ready to rush forth upon society as 
its jaws are unclosed 1 For my own part, I was a spectator, 
day by day, hour by hour, of the purest, the wisest, the 
gentlest, and the shortest of these formidable convulsions ; in 
July, 1830, 1 saw, in the streets and the palaces, at the gat 
of itie national councils and in the midst of popular assem 
blies, society abandoned to itself, an actor or spectator of the 
revolution. And at the same time that I admired the gene- 
rous sentiments, the proofs of strong intelligence and disin- 
terested virtue and heroic moderation which I witnessed, I 
shuddered as I saw a mighty torrent of insensate ideas, bru- 
tal passions, perverse inclinations, and terrible chimeras, rise . 
and swell, minute by minute, ready to overflow, and sub- 
merge a land where all the dikes that had contained it were 
broken down. ^Society had gloriously repulsed the violation) 
of its laws and its honor, and now it was on the point of fall- 
ing into ruins in the midst of its glory. Here it was that I 
learned the vital conditions of social order, and the necessity I 
of resistanoe to insure the safety of the social fabric.^ ^ 
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Resistance not only to evil, but to the principle of evil ; 
noKonly to disorder, but to the passions and the ideas which 
engender disorder — this ia the paramount and peremptory 
duty of every ^vem me^^ A 3 And the greater the empire of 
Democracy, the more important is it that government should 
hold fast to its true character, and act its true part in the strug- 
gle which agitates society. Why is it that so many demo- 
cracies — some of them very brilliant — ^have so rapidly per- 
ished ? Because they would not suffer their governments to 
do their duty, and fulfil the objects for which governments 
are instituted. They did more than reduce them to weak- 
ness; they condemned them to falsehood^ It is the melan- 
choly condition of democratic governments, that while 
charged — as they must be — with the repression of disorder, 
they are required to be complaisant and indulgent to the 
causes of disorder ; they are expected to arrest the evil when 
it breaks out, and yet they are asked to foster it whilst it is 
hatchingX I know no more deplorable spectacle than a power 
which, iiftne struggle between the good and the evil princi- 
ple, continually bends the knee before the bad, and then 
attempts to resume an attitude of vigor and independence 
when it becomes necessary to resist its excesse8•<^f you will 
not have excesses, you must repress them in their origin^^ 
If you wish for liberty — for the full and glorious develop- \ 
ment of human nature-^learn first on what conditions this \ 
is attainable ; look forward to its consequences. Do not 
blind yourselves to the perils and the combats it will occa- 
sion. And when these combats and these perils arise, do 
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18 OSMOCRACT fK FftlNCS. 

tiot require your leaders to be hypocritical or weak in their 
dealings with the enemy. Do not force upon them the wor* 
■hip of idolsi even were you yourselves those idols. Per* 
mit them, nay command them, to worship and to serve the 
true God alone. 

I might here allow myself the satisfaction of recalling 
the names of all the rulers who have fallen shamefully, be* 
cause they submitted basely to be the slaves or the tools of 
the errors and passions of the democracies it was their duty 
and their vocation to govern ; but I had rather dwell on the 
memory of those who lived gloriously by resisting them. It 
is more to my taste to prove the truth by examples of the 
success which crowns wisdom, than by those of the disasters 
which attend on folly. 

^[Democratic France owes much to the Emperor Napoleon. 
He gave her two things of immense value : within, civil or* 
der strongly constituted ; without, national independence 
firmly establish^p But had she ever a government which 
treated her with greater severity, or show ed le ss complaisance 
for the favorite passions of Democracy iTAh to the political 
constitution of the state, Napoleon^s only care was to raise 
power from the abasement into which it had fallen, to restore 
to it all the conditions of force and greatnessj^ this he saw 
a national interest paramount to all others, whether the na* 
tioQ were governed democraticallv or otherwise. | 

! I But Napol ftft" y^a.Hft»pn|^J If he rightly understood | 

• «" 

and ably served some of the great interests of that new France \ 
ha had to govern, ha piofeundly misunderstood and injured 
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'others, not less sacred. How was it possible that one so hos- J t 

tile to liberty should be favorable to the political propensities 
of Democracy? % 

I shall not contest this. I run no risk of forgetting that 
Napoleon was a despot, for I have not to learn it now— I 
thought so when he was living. It may, however, be asked 
whether he could have been otherwise ? whether he could 
have tolerated political liberty, and whether we were then 
in a state to receive it ? I shall not attempt to decide these 
questions. There are men, and very great men, who are 
suited to certain diseased and transitory crises, and not to the 
sane and permanent state, of society. Napoleon was, per« 
haps, one of those men. That he mistook some of the essen- 
tial wants of our time, nobody is more convinced than I am. 
But he re-established order and authority in the midst of de- 
mocratic France. K^ believed, and he proved, that it was 
possible to serve and to govern a democratic society without 
humoring all its inclinations. This is his real greatness^ I | 

\£aahiQgton has no resemblance to Napoleon. He was '^ 

not a despot. He founded the political liberty, at the same 
time as the national independence, of his country. He used 
war only as a means to peace. Raised to the supreme l^.l 

power without ambition, he descended from it without regret, 
as soon as the safety of his countrypermitted. He is the 
model for all democratic chiefs. C^ow you have only to 
examine his life, his soul, his acts, his thoughts, his words; 
you will not find a single mark of condescension, a single jl 

moment of indulgence, for the favorite ideas of Democracy /^ 
He constantly struggled— struggled even to weariness and to 
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•adness— against its exactions. No man was ever more 
pro&undly imbued with the spirit of govemment| or with^,{g« 
yi$Q \ for ^Mlhopty* He nerer exceeded the rights of power, 
abcording to the^aws of his country ; but he confirmed and 
maintained them, in principle as well as in practice, as 
firmly, as loftily, as he could hare done in an old monarchi- 
cal or aristocratical state. He was one of those who knew 
that it is no more possible to govern from below in a repuUj 
lie than in a monarchy— in a democratic than in an arist 
cratic state of society. 

Democratic societies enjoy no privilege which renders 
the spirit of government less necessary in them than in 
others; no privilege which renders their vital conditions 
different or inferior to those required elsewhere. By an in* 
1 fallible consequence of the struggle which infallibly arises 

in such societies, the possessor of power is continually called 
on to decide between the contrary impulses by which he is 
solicited to make himself the artisan of good or the accom- 
plice of evil, the champion of order or the slave of disorder. 
The mythic story of the choice of Hercules is the daily and 
hourly history of his life. Every government, whatever be 
its ferm or its name, which, by the vice of its organization 
or situation, or by the corruption or feebleness of its will, 
cannot fiilfil this inevitable task, will speedily pass away 
like an evil phantom, or will ruin the democracy it afiects 
to establish. 
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CHAPTER m. 



OF THE DEMOCEATIC EEFITBUC. 



i 



I SHALL not speak of the yjuMiAa n jbrm of government 
otherwise than with respeot. Considered in itself, it is a 
iiQhiA fnrirQ^^f^^Q vemment^, It has called forth great vir- 
tues ; it has presided over the destiny and the glory of great 
nations. 

^ut a republican government has the same vocation, the 
same duties, as any other governments Its name gives it no 
claim to dispensation or privilege. It must satisfr both the 
general and permanent w ants of human society , and the par- 
ticular wants of the particular community which it is called 
to govern. 
I The permanent want of tverf community,— the first 
and most imperious want of France at the present day,— is, 
peace in the bosom of society itself. 

A great deal has been said about unity and social frater- , 

nity. These are «ublime wordsi but they ought not to make | 

us forget facts. Nothing has a more certain tendency to 
ruin a people than a habit of accepting words and appear- 
ances as realities, ^lulst the shouts of unity and fraternity 
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resound among ub, they are responded to by social war, 
flagrant or imminent, terrible from the evils it causes 
from those it seems likely to cause. 

I will not dwell on this grierous wound. Yet in order 
to cure, we ough t to touch, and even to probe it. It is an 
old wound* ^^The history of France is filled with the strug- 
gle between the different classes of society, of which thi 
Revolution of 1789 was the most general and mighty explo- 
sioq^The contests between nobility and commonalty, ari 
tocracy and democracy, masters and workmen, those posses- 
sing property and those dependent on wages, are all differ- 
ent forms and phases of the social struggle which has so 
long agitated France. And it is at the very moment when 
we are boasting of having reached the summit of civilization 
^t is while the most humane words that can issue from 
the lips of man are ringing in our ears, that this struggle is 
revived more violently, more fiercely than ever I 

This is a curse and a shame, of which we, and the age 
we live in, must rid ourselves. /Intemal peace, peace among 
i all classes of citizens, is theparamount want, the onl 
}^ chance for the salvation of France. \ 

Will the Democratic Republic give us this peace ? 

It did not begin weU4> When scarcely bom, a civil war 
was its first necessity— most unfortunately for the republic. 
Governments find great difficulty in rising out of their 
oradles. Will the Democratic Republic succeed in the at- 
tempt f If time is allowed to it, it will restore social peace. 

There is one circumstance which strikes me powerfully, 
and causes roe great anxiety : that is, the ardor manifested 
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by the republic to be expressly and officially called demo* 
cratic. 

/ The United States of America are universally admitted 
to be the model of a Republic and a Democracy. Did it 
ever enter the head of the American people to call the United 
States a Democratic Republic ? 

JSiQf nor is this astonishing. In that country there 
Was no struggle between Aristocracy and Democracy; be- 
tween an ancient aristocraticai society and a new democra* 
tic society : on the contrary, the leaders of society in the 
United States, the descendants of the first colonists, the ma? 
jority of the principal planters in the country and the princi* 
pal merchants in the towns, who constituted the natural 
aristocracy of the country, placed themselves at the head of 
the revolution and the republic. The devotion, energy, and / / 
constancy which they showed in the cause, were greater /// 
than those displayed by the people.^The conquest of their \\ . y 
independence, and the foundation of t^e republic, was not, Vf 
then, the work and the victory of certain classes over cer« 
tain other classes ; it was the joint work of all, led by the 
highest, the wealthiest, and the most enlightened, who had 
oAen great difficulty in rallying the spirit and sustaining the 
courage of the mass of the populatiod^V. 

Whenever officers were to be chbsen fer the bodies of 
tnx>ps formed in the several States, Washington gave this 
advice :-— << Take none but gentlemen : they are the most 1 

I tru^orthy, as well as the ablest." ^ 

wTrepublican government has more need than any other 
of the co-operation of every class of its citiaens; if the mam 
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of the population does not zealously adopt it, it has no root; 
if the higher classes are hostile or indifferent to it, it can en- 
joy no seourit^j In either case, it is reduced to the neces- 
nty of oppressing. It is precisely because in a republic the 
authority of the government is weak and precarious, that it 
stands in need of great moral support from the society over 
which it presides. Which are the republics that have lived 
long and honorably, overcoming the defects and the storms 
incident to their institutions ? Those only in which the*re\ 
publican spirit was sincere and general ; which obtained, on 
the one side, the attachment and the confidence of the peo-l 
pie, and on the other the decided support of the classes who, I 
by their position, fortune, education, and habits, bring into 
public life the largest share of natural authority, tranquil in- 
dependence, knowledge, and leisure. On these conditionT 
only can a republic be established or maintained ; for on 
these conditions only can it exist without troubling the peace 
of society, and without condemning its government to the de- 
plorable alternative of the disorganization of anarchy, or the 
rigid tension of tyranny. 

^he United States of America enjoyed thits^ingular good 
fortune, but it is denied to the French Republ^^ Indeed this 
is not only admitted, but proclaimed and vaunted, by its au- 
thors. What is the meaning of the words Democratic Repub^ 
He now current amongst us, and adopted as the official name, 
the sjrmbol of the government 1 It is the echo of an ancient 
\ \ social war-cry-»a cry which is still raised, still repeated in 

every class of society ; still angrily uttered against one class 
by another, which, in its turn, bears it with terror directed 
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against itself. All are in turn democrats as against those 
above them, aristocrats as against those below ; threatening 
and threatened, envious or envied, and exhibiting continual 
and revolting changes of position, attitude, and language, 
and a deplorable confusion of conflicting ideas and passions. 
It is war in the midst of chaos. 

But I hear it said, « This war is a fact— it is the domi- 
nant fact of our history, our society, and our revolution. 
Such facts can neither be hidden nor passed over in silence, 
and this is become final and decisive.C^t is not war that we 
proclaimed in proclaiming a Denux^ratic Republic, it is vic- 
tory— 'the victory of Democracy^^Dembcracy has conquer- 
ed, and remains alone on the field of battle. She raises her 
visor, announces her name, and takes possession of her con- 
quest." 

Such an answer is dictated by illusion or by hypocrisy. 
[ow does a government, whether denK)cratic or not, assert 
an3 prove its victory, when that victory is real and deci- 
sive? By restoring peace. Thus, and thus alone, could 
the Democratic Republic have proved that it had conquered. 
But does peace reign in France^ Is it even approaching 1 
Do the various elements of society, willingly or unwillingly 
satisfied or resigned, really believe in the existence and per- 
manence of peace, and come to seek tranquillity, order, and 
protection under the shelter of the Democratic Republic ? 
Listen to the comments on the title assumed by the republi- 
can government which are universally heard ; see the strik- 
ing and menacing facts which are continually occurring, and 
which are the consequence or the proof of those comments. 
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I Is this state of things peace ? Is there, I will not say the 

J reality, but the bare appearance, of one of those energetic, 

wise, and conclusive victories which put an end, for a time 
at least, to social conflicts, and secure a long truce to har- 
assed nations ? 

There are facts of such magnitude, clearness, and pro- 
minence, that no human force or fraud can succeed in hid- 
ing them. It is in vain that you repeat that the days of fra- 
ternity are come ; that Democracy, such as you establish it, 
puts an end to all hostilities or conflicts of classes, and as- 
similates and unites all orders of citizens. The truth, the 
terrible truth, gleams through these vain words. Interests, 
passions, pretensions, situations, and classes conflict on every 
side, with all the fury of boundless hopes and boundless 
fears, ^h is clear that the first acts of the Democratio Re- 
public threaten to plunge herself and us into the chaos of 
social war»^ 

And does she give us arms for our defence, or open 
fo us issues fi>r our escape ? 

pass over the name she assumes ; I turn to the political 
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I ^^^ / ideas she proclaims as laws for the government of the 

ri ; ^x^ state : so far firom diminishing my anxiety, these serve but to 

increase it. CFor if the banner of the Democratio Republic 
appears to me to bear the inscription of social war, its con- 
stitution seems to me to lead directly to revolutionary 
despotismib^ I find in it no distinct powers, possessed of 
sufficient inherent strength to exercise a reciprocal control ; 
DO solid ramparts, under the shelter of which various rights 
i and interests can take xooC and flourish in safety; no 
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organizatioD of guarantees ; no balance of powen in the 
centre of the state and at the head of government— nothing 
but a single mptive force and various wheels ; a master and 
his agents ; S^thing between the personal liberty of the 
citizens and the bare will of the numerical majority: the 
principle of despotism, checked by the right of insurrection^ 

Such is the position of the Democratic Republic with 
relation to social order; such, with relation to political 
order, is the government which it constitutes. 

What can be the result 1 Assuredly neither peace nor \ 
liberty ? 

When the republic was proclaimed, in the midst of 
general and profound alarm, one sentiment prevailed. A 
great number of men attached to the interests of their 
country, said, or thought, ''Let us wait; let us try— per- 
haps the republic will be difierent now from what it was 
heretofore ; let the experiment be tried— let it not be dis- 
turbed by violence : we shall see the result.'' 

They kept their word ; they have excited no troubles, 
they have raised no obstacles, to disturb or to impede the 
progress of the republic. 

The same sentiment prevailed throughout Europe— a 
sentiment inspired, no doubt, by prudence, and not by any 
cordiality or hope: but the motives which influenced 
Europe signify little; the important &ct is, that no act, 
no danger from without troubles the French Republic in the 
experiment of its foundation. 

On the other hand, justice compeb us to acknowledge 
that the leaders of the republic have endeavored to belie 
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the predictions of its adversaries and the fears of the public. 
They have fought— very late, it is true, but at last they 
have fought— for the existence of society. They have not 
broken the peace of Europe, and they have striven to main- 
tain the public credit. These meritorious efibrts do honor 
to the men invested with power, and show, moreover, what 
the general instincts of the country are. But these men 
can only retard, they cannot arrest, the downward course 
of the state on a fatal declivity ; they can find no firm ^t- 
ing, and lose ground at every step. They have sunk into 
the revolutionary rut; and though they struggle not to 
plunge deeper into it, they cannot, or they dare not quit it. 
The acts of the republic are not, in all points, what they 
formerly were ; but the republic ia what it was. Whether 
as to social organization or political institutions, the condi- 
tions of order or the securities for liberty, the republic has 
nothing better to offer than what she offered fifty years ago. 
There are the same ideas, the same crude and rash experi- 
ments, often even the same forms and the same words. 
Strange spectacle ! The authors of the republic are afraid 
of their own work, and would fain change its character 
and aspect ; but they can produce nothing but a copy. 

How long, whatever be its ultimate succ«8B.or failure, \ 
the present attempt will last, nobody knows. FSut hitherto \ 
France has evidently reason to fear that its nost and para- 
mount interest*— eocial peace and political liberty— will be 
placed, or left, by the Denoocratio Republic, in immense 



CHAPTER IV, 



OF TBI SOCUL SXPVBLIC. 



^^HS Social Republic promiaet to tolve the difficulty. 

*' All systems, all goTemments,'' it declares, ** have been 
tried and (bund wanting. My ideas alone are new, and have 
not vet been put to the test. My day is come.'' 

\This is a mistake. The ideas propounded by the Social 
Republic are not neirr They are as old as the world. They 
have risen up in the midst of all the great nx>ral and social 
crises, whether in the East or the West, in the ancient or the 
modem world. The second and third centuries in Africa, 
and especially in Egypt, during the agitations caused by the 
propagation of Christianity— the middle ages during their 
confused, stormy fermentation — the sixteenth century in 
Germany, in the course of the Reformation— and the seven- 
teenth in England during the political revolution,— -had their 
Socialists and their Communists, thinking, speaking, and act- 
ing precisely like those of our own day. ^t is a phase of 
human nature that reappears at epochs when society is like 
a boiling caldrno^n which every ingredient is thrown to the 
surface and exposed to view. 
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^ill now, it is true, these ideas had only been enounced 
on a small scale,\bscurely and timidly, and were repelled 
and execrated almost as soon as they saw the light. But now 
they boldly exhibit themselves, and put forth all their preten- 
sions before the public. It signifies little whether this is by 
their own strength, by the fault of the public itself, or from 
causes inherent in the present state of society. Since the 
Social Republic is proclaimed aloud, we must look at it stea- 
dily and endeavor to fathom its lowest depths. 

I wish to avoid all circumlocution, to throw aside all dis- 
guises, and to go straight to the heart of the idol. Nor is 
this impossible. For as all the elTorts of the Social^B^publio. 
tend to one end, so all its ideas are the ofispring of one fun- 
damental idea. 

This fiindftn^^^tftl itJAA 1^ to be found, explicitly or impli- 
citly, in the language of all the leaders of the Social Repub- 
lic, though all do not avow, and some are perhaps not even 
conscious that they entertain it. / M.^PrQUdluui ^PP^c^^ ^ 
roe the one among them who knows best what he thinks and 
what he wishes : he appears to show the firmest and most 
consistent understanding in his detestable dreams. 

It is not, however, so firm nor so consistent as it appears, 
or probably as he himself thinks it. He has not declared, 
and I doubt if he have perceived, to what his system leads. 
I Hi s system , nakedly and rigorously stated, is this :— » 
^n men have a right— and the same right— to happiness. 

Happiness is the enjoyment (without any limit but that 
prescribed by the want and the faculty of enjoying) of all 
the good things existing or possible in this, worl^ /whether 
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natural and primitive, or progressively created by the intel- 
ligence and the labor of man. 

\Certain men, certain families, or certain classes have ac- 
quired the exclusive enjoyment of some (indeed the greater 
part) of the most essential and productive of these good 
thing^ or, in other words, those things, or the means of pro* 
curin^them, are become the special and perpetual property 
of certain men, families, and classes. ■ ' ^il - 

OjSuch a confiscation of a part of the fund common to 
mankind, for tho advantage of a few, is essentially contrary 
to justic^ contrary to the riglils of the men of the same 
generation, who ought all to enjoy it equally ; and contrary 
to the rights of successive generations, each of which, on its 
entrance into life, ought to find the good things of life equal- 
ly accessible, and to enjoy them in its turn like its predeces- 
sors. 

^Therefore all special and perpetual appropriation of the 
good things which confer happiness, and of the means of j I 

procuring those good things, must be abolish^^n order to jj Igj 

insure the universal enjoyment and the equal distribution of ; X 

them amongst all men, and all successive generations of 
men. 

But how is it possible to aboHshj^j^opeity 1 or, at least, so : ifj, 

to transform it, that, as regards its social and permanent ef- 
fects, it may be as if it were abolished ? f 
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^ere the leaders of the Social Republic difier greatly 
among themselve^ Some recommend slow and gentle mea* ; ' 

sures ; others urge prompt and decisive ones. Some have 
recourse to political means— for example, a certain organ!- 
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zation of existence and labor in common ; others try to in- 
'• Tent economical and financial expedients— fi>r example, a 

i . series of measures designed to destroy the net revenue of 

property, whether in land or capital, and thus to render pro* 
perty itself useless and illusory. ^But all these schemes ori- 
ginate in the same design and tend to the same result ; the 
abolition or the nullification of personal, domestic, and hered- 
itary property ; and of all institutions, social or political, 
which are based upon personal, domestic, and hereditary 
propertyJp 

SudB; through all the diversity, obscurity, ambiguity, and 
contradiction of the ideas which circulate among the adhe- 
rents of the Social Republic, is the beginning and the end, 
the alpha and omega, of all these systems i^uch is the end 
they pursue, and hope to attain^ 

But the fi)llowing truths are forgotten by M. Proudhon 
and his friends. 

|Mankind is not merely a series of individuals called men ; 
it is a race, which has acomigpn life, and a general and 
progressive destiny. I This is the distinctive character of 
man, which he alone of created beings possesses. 

And why is this ? It b because human individuals are 

not isolated, nor confined to themselves, and to the point they 

occupy in space or time. They are connected with each 

other ; they act upon each other, by ties and by means which 

d^ not require their presence, and which outlive them. 

fiience the successive generations of men are linked together 

* ^'fy in unbroken succeesuKiA 

^*'^^'^\/^*>i^ The permanent union and progressive development 
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which are the consequences of thb unbroken succession of 
man to man, and generation to generation, characterize the 
human race. They constitute its peculiarity and its great- 
ness, and mark man for sovereignty in this world, and for 
immortality beyond it. 

From this are derived, and by this are founded, the family 
and the state, property and inheritance, country, history, 
glory, all the facts and all the sentiments which constitute 
the extended and perpetual life of mankind, amidst the 
bounded appearance and rapid disappearance of individual 
men. 

'Iq the Social Republic all this ceases to exist. Men are 
mere isolated and ephemeral beings, who appear in this life, 
and on this earth the scene of life, only to take their subsis- 
tence and their pleasure, each for himself alone, each by the 
same right, and without any end or purpose beyond. J 

/This is precisely the condition of the lower animals, i 
Among them there exists no tie, no influence, which survives 
the individual, and extends to the race. There is no per- 
manent appropriation, no hereditary transmission, no unity 
nor progress in the life of the species ; — nothing but indi- 
viduals who appear and then vanish, seizing on their passage 
their portion of the good things of the earth and the pleasures 
of life, according to the combined measure of their wants and 
their strength, which, according to them, constitute their 
right. 

Thus, in order to secure to every individual of the hu- 
man species the equal and incessantly fluctuating share of 
the goods and pleasures of sense, the doctrines of the Social 
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I 

Republic bring men down to the level of the lower animals. 
They obliterate the human race. 

They do worse. 

There is in the mind of man an imperishable instinct that 
God presides over his destiny, and that it is not wholly ac- 
complished in this world. Naturally and universallyi man 
believes in God and invokes him as his support in the present, 
his hope in the future. 

^[ccording to the doctrines of the Social Republic, God is 
an unknown imaginary powe^spon whom the visible and 
real rulers of men upon eartlHhrow the weight of their own 
responsibility, and by thus directing the eyes of the suffering 
towards another master and another state of existence, dis^ 
pose them to acquiesce in their afflictions, whilst they secj;yre 
themselves in the maintenance of their u8urpations.^Ac-' 
cording then to this doctrine, God b eyit^for it is in his name 
that men are persuaded to acquiesce in evil. To banish evil 
firom the earth, it therefore is necessary to banish God from 
the mind of man.i Men left alone with their earthly masters, 
'fta»^^^,y ftud reduced to an earthly existence, will demand the enjoy- 

mentso^ this life anSthe e^[ual distribution of these enjoy- 
ments ; and as soon as those who are without them insist on 
having them, they will have them, for they are the strongest. 

Thus God and the human race will disappear together. 
In their place will remain animals still bearing the name of 
men, more intelligent and more powerful than other animals, 
but having the same condition and the same destiny ; and 
like tham seizing, on their passage through life, their portion 
of the goods of earth and the pleasures of sense, according to 
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the combined measure of their wants and their strength, 

which constitute their right. 
/ Such is the philosop h y^ of t he Socjal ^epubli c ; such, 
! therefore, is the basis of its policy. We have traced its 
4 origin and its end. 

I will not insult the irood sense or the dignity of mankind i| [ 

jt^ * — n \V 

by dwelling on it longer. \It is the degradation of man, and f 1 1 ^ 

, the destruction of societw V-^ l|| [ 

Not only of society ra at present constituted, but of all j^ 

human society whatsoever : for all society rests on founda- 
tions which it is the objeot of the Social Republic to over- 
throw. It is not a mere invasion of the social edifice by i^ 
intruders, whether barbarian or not ; it is the utter ruin of > ?. 
the edifice itself that is contemplated. If M. Proudhon had 
the absolute disposal of society in its present state, with all 
that it possesses or enjoys, and were to change the distribution I ^ i \ 
and the possessors of property at his own good pleasure, he 
would be guilty of great iniquity, and occasion great sufier* 
ing. He would not, however, destroy society. But if he :j | 
pretended to give the ideas with which he tries to batter 
down the present structure of society, as laws to one newly 
framed, it would infallibly perish. Instead of a State and a 
People, there would be only a chaos of human beings, without 
a tie and without repose. Nor would it be possible to reduce 
that chaos to order without abandoning or evading the ideas 
of the Social Republic, and returning to the natural con- 
ditions of social order. 

The Social Republic is then at once odious and impossi- > 
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ble. ^18 the most absurd, and at the same time the most 
r perverse, of all chimeras.\ 

put we must not pre^mne upon thi8.\Nothing b more 
dangerous than what is at once strong and impossible^ The 
Social Republic is strong ; indeed how can it be otherwise 1 
Availing themselves with ardor of every kind of liberty 
granted for the promulgation of ideas, its advocates are in* 
cessantly laboring to diffuse their princi^eiTand lEeir pro- 
mises through the ^Ap«Ajrf r^ ^ks of society. 4 The|re they 
find masses of men easy to delude, easy to inflame^jThey 
offer them rights in conformity with their desires. They 
excite their passions in the name of justice and trudil^or 
it would be puerile to deny (and for the honor ofnuman 
nature we must admit) that the ideas of the Social Republic 
have, to many minds, the character and the force of truth. 
In questions so complex and so exciting, the smallest gleam 
of truth is sufficient to dazzle the eyes and inflame the hearts 
of men, and to dispose them to embrace with transport the 
grossest and most fatal errors with which that truth is 
blended. Fanaticism is kindled at the same time that selil 
ishness is awakened ; sincere devotedness joins hands with 
brutal passions ; and, in the terrible fermentation which en- 
sues, evil predominates ; the portion of good mingled with 
it ac^ only as its veil and its instrument. 

e have no right to complain, for it is we ourselves who 
incessantly add fuel to the fire— and this is the most deep- 
seated of our maladies. It is we who give to the Social 
Republic ito chief strength^^t is the chaos of our political 
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ideas and our political morality — that chaos disguised some* 
times under the word democracy, sometimes under that of 
equdlUy, sometimes under that of ^people — which opens all 
the gates, and throws down all the ramparts of society before 
it^^We say that Democracy is every thing. The men of 
the Social Republic reply, " Democracy is ourselves.'' We 
proclaim, in language of infinite confusion, the absolute 
equality of rights and the sovereign right of numbers. The 
men of the Social Republic come forward and say, ** Count 
our numbers." The perpetual confusion of the true and 
the false, the good and the bad, the possible and the chimeri* 
cal, which prevails in our own policy, our own language, 
our own acts— this it is which has enfeebled our arm for de- 
fence, and given to the Social Republic a confidence, an 
arrogance, and an influence for attack, which of itself it 
would never possess. 

When this confusion shall be dissipated ; when we shall 
arrive at that period of maturity in which free nations, 
instead of blindly following their first impressions, whither- l 

soever they may lead^^e things as they really ar^assign f fl/^ 
to the different elements of society their just measuw and \ 
to words their true meaning, and regulate their ideas as they 
do their affairs, with thaf^m moderation which r ejects a ll l\lt^ 
fantasies, admits all necessitie^Mpects all rights, has regard \qcJ^ 
fb all interests, and represses all usurpations ; — those from 
below no less than those from above— those of fanaticism no 
less than those of selfishnesa: when we shall have reached 
this point, although the Social Republic may not entirely dis- 
appear, and although we mm not have entirely crushed its 
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efibrtfl nor annihilated its dangers (for it derives its ambition 
and its strength from sources that none can dry up), still it 
^mU be controlled by the union and the order of socie^^ all 
that is most absurd and penrerse in its doctrines wilfbe in- 
cessantly combated and defeated, and it will in time take its 
due place in that vast and imposing development of the 
hunum race which is passing befcre our eyes. 



CHAPTER V. 

WHAT ARE THE REAL AND ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF SOCIETY 

IN FRANCE? 



The first step towards extricating ourselves out of the chaos 
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I 

in which we are pluDged, is, a full understanding and frank f 

admission of all the real and essential elements of whioh |^ 

society in France is now composed. 

It is because we misunderstand these elements, or refuse | 

them the place and the consideration they desenrOi that we 
remain in, or relapse into, chaos. 

A society may be tortured, perhaps destroyed ; but you 
cannot force it to assume a form and mode of existence 
foreign to its nature, either by disregarding the essential 
elements of which it is constituted, or by doing violence to 
them. 

Let us first advert to that civil order which forms the 
basis of French society, as of every other society. 
jFamily ; property of all kinds, whether land, capital, or 
wages; labor, under all its forms, individual or coUective, 
intellectual or manual; the situations in whioh men are 
placed, or the relatk)ns whioh are introduoed among them 
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hy the incidents of family, property, and labor ; — e uch are 
th e constituents of civil sqggtjr. l 

^TThe esential ll!Rt~13HaraclSristio fact in French civil 
^^society is, unity of laws and equality of rightfl|> All families, t 
property of every kind, labor of every description, are gov- 
erned by the same laws, and possess or confer the same civil 
rights. There are no privil^s ; that is, no laws or rights 
peculiar to particular tammes, or to property or labor of 
particular. sort8| 

This is a new and mighty fact in the history of human 
societies. 

|^u{ notwithstanding this fact, notwithstanding this civil 
unity and equality, there ar ^vidently numerous and gr eat 

liTtrrnitifin and '"^i"''i»>'''« ^^^^>** "»''Y ^^^"^« «*"^ Agymiity 

I As to property, whether in immovables or movables, 
land or capital, t here are rich ^ nd pnnr ' there are large, 
middling, and small properties. J 

The great proprietors may be less numerous and less 
wealthy, and the middling and small proprietors may be more 
numerous and more powerful, than they were formerly, or 
than they are in other countries ; but this does not prevent 
the inequality amongst them from being real and great enough 
to occasion a radical difierence and inequality of social 
posit^. 

fPiom diversities of position fi>unded on property, I pass on 
to those fiHinded upon labor, of every kind and degree, from 
the hinjhegt intalleotual, to the lowMt manua} labor. I Here 
too I meet with the same &ot.^^£Iere too diversityuid in* 
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equality arise and subsist, in spite of identical laws and equal 
rights^ 

In the professions called liberal, or those which depend 
on the cultivation and employment of the intellect ; among 
lawyers, physicians, men of science, and literary men of 
every sort, some few rise to the highest rank, attract business, 
and gain success, reputation, wealth, and influence. Others 
earn laboriously what is barely sufficient for the wants of 
their families, and the decencies of their station. Many 
more vegetate in obscure and unemployed indigence. 

And here one fact deserves notice. ^^From the time when 
all professions have been accessible to all, from the time when 
labor has been free, subject only to the same laws for all, 
the number of men who have raised themselves to the first i\ 
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ranks in the liberal professions has not sensibly increase^^ It 

does not appear that there are now more great lan^rs or k: 

physicians, more men of science or letters of the first order, 

than there were formerly, fills the men of the second ^eCi. 

and the obscure and idle multitude, that are multi plied It I . J^ 

is as if Providence did not permit human laws to have any ^ 

influence over the intellectual rank of its creatures, or the '^^ * 

extent and magnificence of its gif^s. I 

In the other trades or professions, in which labor 5 
material and manual, there are also different and unequal 
situations. Some, by intelligence and good conduct, accu-"] 
mulate a capital and enter upon the path of competence and \ 
advancement ; others, either incapable or improvident, lazy | 
or dissolute, remain in the narrow and precarious oonditioa y 
of men dependent upon the daily casualties of wages. 
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Thus, throughout the whole extent of civil society,— 
whether among those who depend on labor, or those possessed 
of propertyi-^iversity and inequality of situation arise ancP) 
coexist with unujr of laws and equalky of rights.^ ^ 

y^T — ._j_.j — k he otherwise ^ If we examine every 
fi)rm of human society t hroughout all age s and countries- 
whatever be the variety of their organization, government, 
extent, or duration, or of the kind and degree of civilization 
to which they have attained-^re shall find tksee tyyos of 
social position always fundamentally the sain^though un- 
der very difierent forms and very difierentl/oistributed. 



Ihe la ae m e e f lh e i> pf e p e rt ^whether 
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; y-''^ in lana or capital ^ithuu^^ot king to increase it by their 
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These diversities and inequalities in the social condition 
of men are uul uuuidiiulal, or peculiar to any particular time 
or country, ^hey are iiai »sis>l f as to^ hich naturally arise 
in every human society, amidst circumstances, and under 
laws, the roost widely difierent* 

And the more accurately we study them, the more clearly 
we shall perceive that^ere exists an intimate connection 

a piofcund h a i isa y 'fc utmjuu tUusu fliuts auil llw uaimi^ 
of ■Mgnrhioh we know, on the one hand, and the mysteries 
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of his destiny, of which we can only obtain a dim and di 
tant glance, on the other. 

Nor is this all. Independently of these diversities and 
inequalities among individuals, whether proprietors or labor- 
ers, other diversities and other inequalities exist among the 
kinds of property and of labor* These differences are not 
less real than the others, though they are less apparent; nor ^j 

are they more incompatible with unity of laws or equality ( ] 



I 



of civil rights. ;! 



Movable property, or capital, has acquired, and contin* ^| 

ues to acquire, an ever increasing extension and importance fj 

in the communities of modem Europe. It is evident that r| 

the progress of civilization in our times is entirely in favor |t 

hi 

of its development ; a just requital for the immense services ' M) 

which capital has rendered to civilization. |^[ 

But this is not enough : efibrts are continually made to as- h7! 

similate immovable to movable property : to render land as p, 

i.j. 

transferable, as divisible, as convenient to possess and to irn* k\ 

prove as capital. All the proposed innovations, direct or j 

indirect, in the laws relating to landed property, have this i| 

object in view, either openly or covertly. i\ 

* ■*»! 
1 . 



But though a movement so favorable to capital ib going 
on, landed property is still the most considerable in FrancOi l*i 

and still holds the first place in the estimation and the desires 
of the people. Those who possess it addict themselves more 
and more to the enjoyment of it, and those who do not pos- 
sess it are more and more eager after its acquisition. The 
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great proprietor is returning to the taste for living on his t 

estate : the tradesman, who has earned a competence^ retires 
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to the country to enjoy repose : the peasant thinks of nothing 
but how to add field to field iQ^ Whilst every thing is done to 
favor the development of capital, imd&i^fmfmny is more 
in request and ""nrn prJTi"^ **"" """* j 

It may be confidently predicted that if, as I hope, social 
order triumphs over its insane or depraved enemies, the 
attacks of which landed property is now the object, and the 
dangers with which it is threatened, will, in the end, enhance 
its preponderance in society. 

Whence arises this preponderance? Is it merely be- 
cause, of all sorts of propertyHand is the ■ luuol suuvre, the 
least variable i^hat which be^ resists the perturbations, 
and survives the calamities of society ? 

Thi s mutw e, though real, powerful, and obvious, is far 
from being the only one.^There are other motives, or 
rather we may call them deep-seated instincu^whose empire 
over man is great, even when he is traconscious of it. 
These secure the social preponderance of landed property, 
or restore it when transiently shaken or enfeebled. Among 
these instincts, two appear to me the most powerful ; it will 
be sufficient to indicate them, for an attempt to fathom their 
depths would carry me too far. 

/lilovable property, or capital, may procure a man all 
the advantages of wealth ; but property in land g ives him 
much more than this. It gives him a place in the domain 
of the world- ^ » <iUllBB lilt; lilU iU liJH lift w liltli aiiUiiaiea i all 
tJiuslk^^ Money is an instrument by which man can pro- 
cuiB the satisfaction of his wants and his desires. Landed 
property is the establishment of man as sovereign in the 
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midst of nature. \It satisfies not only his wants and his 
desires, but tastes deeply implanted in his natur^ For his J 

family, it creates that domestic country called home, with all 
the living sympathies and all the future hopes and projects 
which people it. And whilst property i n land is more con* 
sonant than any other to the nature of man, it also affi>rds a 
field of activit]Ohe iiiusl 'IkvonUeH^lllB lipi'al ilefBlUI>- | 

ment^the most suited to inspire a just sentiment of his nature 
and his powers. In almost all the other trades or profes- 
sions, whether commercial or scientific, success appears to 
V depend solely on himself— on his talents, address, prudence, 

A and vigilance. ^n agricultural life, man is constantly in the .„ 

V^^ V presence of God/Und of his power^ Activity, talents, pru- | ( 

r T dence and vigilance, are as necessary here as elsewhere to * '^ 

the success of his labors, but they are evidently no less 
insufRcient than they are necessary. It is God who rules r. 
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the seasons and the temperature, the sun and the rain, and |; ; 

all those phenomena of nature which determine the success 
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or the failure of the labors of man on the soil which he cul- \\f 

tivates. There is no pride which can resist this dependence, ih 

no address which can escape it. Nor is it only a sentiment tn ^ 

of humility as to his power over his own destiny which is iH 

thus inculcated upon man ; he learns also tranquillity and ^ 
patience. He cannot flatter himself that the most ingenious 

inventions or the most restless /^ivity will insure his 8uc« ^ 

cess ; when he has done all that depends upon him for the I 
cultivation and the fertilization of the soil, he must wait with , 

resignation. The more profoundly we examine the situa- 
tion in which man is placed by the possessiim and cultivation 
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of the soil, the more do we discover how rich it is in salutary 
lessons to his reason, and benign influences on his character. 
Men do not analyze these facts, but they have an instinctive 
sentiment of them, which powerfully contributes to that pe- 
culiar respect in which they hold property in land, and to 
the preponderance which that kind of property enjoys over 
every other. This preponderance is a natural, legitimate, 
and salutary fact, which, especially in a great country, 
society at large has a strong interest in recognizing and 
respecting. 

What I have just shown with relatjon to property, is 

modem civilization to have understood and proclaimed the 
moral value and the social importance of labo^^to have 
raised it to the estimation and the rank which justly belong 
to it. Ilf I had to point out the most profound evil^ the most 
fatal vice, of the state of things which prevailed in France 
up to the sixteenth century, I should say, without hesitation, 
the contempt in wliich labor was h eld.\ Contempt of labor 
and pride in idleness are certain signs either that society is 
under the dominion of brute force, or that it is verging to its 
decline.|^X«befM4lM4am^'^iHiMv>€l^^ J^ 

It is by labor that he j s vol s p sa and improves tf r ei ' j i' l l ii i i| ' fir /Cf 
liruuud him ^^7 labor that he dOV8lO{)e^"MK[ improves Mi 
■uwu iialui^^^Labor is become the surest pledge of peace 
between nations. The respect and the liberty enjoyed by 
labor tend more than any thing to calm the anxieties which 
we might otherwise too justly feel, and to raise our hopes for 
the prospects of the human race. 'By what &tality, then, 
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has it happened that the wordQo^, so honorable to modem 
civilizationy is become a war^iy and a source of disasters in 
France ? It is because that word is made a cloak for a great 
and pernicious li^»^It is not labor, its interests or its rights, 
which are the object of the ferment excited in its name ; the 
war which has been declared on the plea of protecting labor, 
is not in fact waged in its behalf, nor, if successful, would 
redound to its advantage. It is, on the contrary, directed 
against labor, whose ruin and degradation would be its infal- 
liblejesult. 

C^abor, like family, property, and every thing else in this 
world, is subject to natural and g eneral laws ; among which 
are, diversity and inequality of the kinds and results of la- 
bor, and of the stations of those by whom it is performed, 
/intellectual labor is superior to maiuwrf*\ Descartes, who 
enlightened France, and Colbert, who laid the foundations of 
her prosperity, performed a labor superior to that of the 
workman who prints the works of Descartes, or who helps to 
produce the manufactures fostered by Colbert ; and among 
these very workmen, those who are intelligent, moral, and 
industrious, justly attain to a situation superior to that which 
the same description of labor can secure to the dull, the lazy, 
or the licentious. The variety of tasks and vocations allot- 
ted to man is infinite. Labor is every where— in the house 
of a father of a family, who educates his children and super- 
intends his affairs ; in the cabinet of a statesman who takes 
part in the government of his country ; in that of the ma- 
gistrate who administers its laws; of the philosopher who f 
instructs, and of the poet who charms it; in the fields, 
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OD the oceaOi on the highways, in the manufactories and the 
workshops ; and in every situation, in every variety of la- 
bor, in every class of laborers, diversity and inequality arise 
and subsist ; inequality of intellectual powej^of moral merit, 
of social importance, of material wealth. (These are the na- 
tural, primitive, universal laws of labor, originating in the 
nature and condition of man, or, to. speak more properly, 
ordained by the wisdom of God.l^t is -g---g| ♦^-^-^ »'>^« 
that the war of which we are witne^es is waged ; it is this 
ia&mmkg^'^UitikBT, founded on the decrees of God and the 
free actions of man, which it is the !ib)e«^i«Mii9^MMM»«M 
; and to substitute — what l-^he diiKlUiluiluu uud lliu lUtlT 

same lev el ![^ xamine the meaning which is usually affixed 
to the Viom labor in the language of these enemies of social y 
order. They do not distinctly say that material and man- 
ual work are the only real work ; indeed they occasionally 
affect great respect for purely intellectual labor : but they 
omit to mention the various sorts of higher labors which are 
performed on every stage of the social scale ; their whole 
attentiim is absorbed by material labor, which they constant- 
ly represent as the kind of la{x)r whose importance throws 
every other into the shade^^n short, they talk in a manner 
to excite and keep alive in the minds of the men employed 
in physical labor, the opinion that theirs only has a claim to 
the name and the rights of laboc// Even when speaking not 
of labor, but of laborers, they hold the same levelling and 
depreciating language; ascribing the rights of labor to work- 
men, as suoht independently of all degrees of personal merit* 
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^Thus the coarsest and most ordinary labor is assumed^ the 
s tandard to which all the higher degrees are adjusted^and 
d iverai ty anc^ i nequalitj^ are abolished, ibr the supposed ad- 
vantage of that wITTcb is the least and the lowest In Ihe 
scale !l 

Do those who hold such language serve — do they even 
understand — the cause which they allect to advocate 7 Is 
it by such means that we can advance, or even barely keep 
our ground, on that glorious path of civilization in which la- 
bor acquired its proper rank and dignity 1 Do we not, on 
the contrary, mulilato, degrade, and disgrace labor, when 
we strip it of a part of its noblest claims, and substitute in 
their stead pretensions which are not only absurd and pre- 
posterous, but mean, in spite of their insolence 1 Lastlyi 
docs not such language show a gross misconception and vio- 
lent perversion of the natural facts on which civil society in 
France is founded t This, though admitting unity of laws 
and equality of rights, assuredly never pretended to abolish 
that variety of faculties, merits, and destinies, which is one 
of the mysterious laws of God, and the inevitable result of 
the free will of man, 

J<XBt US now turn from civil to jiiilJiiiiil iimiiilj,. that is, 
the relation existing between men, in virtue of their interests, 
opinions and sentiments, and the ruling power under which 
they live.J^et us endeavor here to determine also the real 
and essentia] elements of which society is now composed in 
France.^ 

In a (ne country, or in one struggling to beooow Gpw, 
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the elements of political society are political parties, in the 
widest and highest acceptation of the term. 

btfaUy, there are now iRi uiliui |IUllieflrQn France^ 
those inherent in every constitutional stato^he party of the 
mmmmmmUmnd that of the"8f(|ie0i«ion.^There are neither 
Legitimists nor Orleanists. ^^he iltpubliu ujiiuts, and will 
■ofiRiffinriTRriinTDfffpi^niilTl^SiB^ l and 

as Hill ii iliu imlispumblu il^lii uP u t mj ' UBiulJllsliutf guvinii . 

men^)t is by no means my intention to contest or to in- 
fringe it. 

But there are things so inherent in society, that prohibit- 
ive laws, even when obeyed, fail to eradicate thorn. There 
are political parties of which the germ lies so deeply buried, 
and the roots so widely spread, that they do not die, even 
when they are no longer apparent. 

^Tho Legitimist party is not a mere dynastic, nor is it a 
mere monarchical, party. It is indeed attached to a princi- 
ple and to a name ; but it also occupies a great substantive 
place both in the history and on the soil of Franc^^ It rep- 
I resents all that remains of the elements so long predominant 

throughout that French society which contained within itself 
the fruitful and vigorous germs of progress; and out of 
which arose, after a growth of ages, the France which sud- 
denly burst forth in 1780, mighty, aspiring, and glorious. 
Though the French Revolution overtlirew the ancient fabric 
of French society, it could not annihilate its elements. In 
spite of the oonvulsions by which they were dispersed, and 
in the midst of the ruins by which they are surrounded, these 
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com- 




still subsist, and aro still considerable in modern Franco, 
every succeeding crisis they evidently acquiesce more 
pletely in the social order and political constitution which the 
country has adopted ; and by this acquiescence they take 
their station in it, and change their position without disown- 
\A ing their charactor^^ 

U Oforoovor, does any body believe that the party which en- 
deavored to found a constitutional monarchy in 1830| and 
which upheld that monarchy for more than seventeen yearsy 
has vanished in the tempest that overthrew the edifice it had 
raised ? It has been called the party of the ♦Mfayioiife^ 
the middle classes ; and this in fact it was, and still is. iTho 
pendency of the middle classes in France, incessantly sup* 
y plied by recruits from the bulk of the population, b the oha- 
\ ractoristlc feature in our history since 1780. J^ Not only have 
ihey conquered that ascendency, but they have justified their 
claims to it. Amidst the grievous errors into which tji ey 
/ have fallen, and for which they have paid so dearlyj^hey 
/ have shown that they really possessed the qualities Uiat coi 
N. stitute the strengtli and greatness of a na^iaig On all emer- 
gencies, for all the wants of the country in war or peace, and 
to every kind of social career, this class has abundantly fur- 
nished men, nay, generations of men, able, active, and sin- 
cerely devoted to the service of their country, ^^on called '\ 
on in 1830 to found a new monarchy, the middle classes -'" 
brought to that difiicult task a spirit of justice and political 
sincerity of which no succeeding event can cancel the meriU// 
In spite of all the passions and all the perils that assailed 
them, in spite oven of their own passkms, they earnestly d«« 
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sired constitutional order, and they faithfully observed it. At 
home, they respected and maintained universal, legal, and 
practical liberty; abroad, universal, firm, and prosperous 
peace. 

I am not one of those who disregard or despise the power 
of the afi^tionsin political afiairs. I do not regard it as any 
proof of greatness or strength of mind to say, << We don't 
care for such or such a family ; we attach no value to pro- 
per names ; we take men or leave them according to our 
wants or our interests :" to me, this language, and the class 
of opinions which it discloses, appear to betray far more po- 
litical ignorance and impotence than elevation of mind or 
rectitude of judgment. It is, however, indisputable that po- 
litical parties having no other attachment than that excited 
by proper names, and no other strength than that deriv- 
ed from personal afiections, would be extremely feeble and 
inefficient. But can any body for a moment imagine that 
the Legitimist party, or the party attached to the monarchy 
of 1830, are of that nature ? Is it not evident, on the con- 
trary, that these parties are &r more the offspring of tbejge- 
neral course of events than of attachment to persons ?^hat [^9^ 
they are of asocial, as well as of a political nature, and cor- /Tv 
respond to the most deep-rooted and indestructible elements Q^ 
of society in France ?^ 

Aiound these great parties floats the iii8HrofTfl^S|llila- 
tioop holding to the one or the other by its interests, its ha- 
bioy or its virtuous and rational instincts ; but without any 
■troog or solid adhesion, and j^oessantly assailed imd worked 
upoQ by fiooialisti and Communists of every shad^ ^liese 
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lastiltnRfP^mMtitiitofvtiiieHl'IRnM, for they doliot espoun 
any political prinoiple^or advocate any peculiar political 
organizalton. ^Their only endeavor is to destroy all the in- 
fluences, and to break all the tiesi material or roonu^j^hioh 
bind the part of the population living by the UKot of its 
hands, to the class occupied in the business of the slate ; to 
divide that part of the population from the land-owner, the |i 

capitalist, the clergy, and all the other established authori- 
ties ; and finally to work upon it through its miseries, and 
rule it by its oppetites. ^^e name denotes them all ; all are 
members of the one great Anarchical Party.XJt is not the 
superiority of this or that form of government which they 
preach to the people^it is sheer and abeolule anarchy ; tot 
one kind of government is as incompatible with chaos as aa> 
other. There is, however, one striking fact : whstlm iihn 
CM S gi da p r a rB^i bliuJ Utu|jimiB ui d ew g wiw g Any alii sts , g"- 

^ 1 thn ii t ii nliirhnrti ii f sn iiii l iiii l iii iiiii ll i n iii l i li iiiiiii i ^Mnt yA- 

ihat they are more attached or more submissive to republi- \j^ ^j 

can government than to any other ; for every regular and 
efficient government, whether republican or monarchical, is 
equally odious to them ^ut they hope that under a republic ^ t:\^ 
they shall find stronger weapons to aid their attacks, and fee- 
bier barriers to resist them. This is the secret of thei 

I have thus surveyed French society on every side. I have 
sought out and exhibited all its^al and essential elemen^^ 
and all my inquiries lead to the same resultf On every siBe, 
whether in political or civil life, I meet with profound divert 
sities and inequalities: diversities and inequalities which 
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can neither be obliterated in civil life by unity of laws and 
equality of rights, nor in political life by a republican 
goTemment ; and which endure or revive under legislation 
of ever y kind and government of every fornjy. J 

^This is not an opinion, an argument, or a conjecture, but 
a statement of facts. | 

Now what is the import and tendency of these facts ? 
Shall we find in them the ancient classifications of society ? 
Will the ^ancient political denominations apply to them ? 
Do they exhibit an aristocracy opposed to a democracy ; or 
a nobility, a bourgeoisie, and a so-called people ? Would 
these diversities and inequalities of social and political posi- 
tion form, or tend to form, a hierarchy of classes analogous 
to those which formerly existed in French society ? 

No, certainly !— the words aristocracy^ democracy^ nth 
JriUiy^ JHmrgtoisie^ or hierarchy^ do not correspond to the con- 
stituent elements of modem French society, or express them 
with any truth or accuracy. 

Does then this society consist solely of citizens equal 
among each other? Are there no difierent classes, and 
only individual diversities and inequalities, devoid of all 
political importance? Is there nothing but a great and 
uniform democracy, which seeks satbfaction in a republic at 
the risk of finding repose in a despotbm ? 

Neither is this the fiict; either of these descriptions 

would equally misrepresent the true state of our society. 

<^e must emancipate ourselves firom t)ie tyranny of word^ 

«id M. thing, u they waUy a».(F«nce >. extwmdy 

MWi and yet full of the past j) whilst the principles of 
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unity and equality have determined her organization, she 
still contains social conditions and political situations pro- 
foundly different and unequal. There is no hierarchical 
classification, but there are difierent classes; there is no 
aristocracy, properly so called, but there is something which 
is not democracy. The real, essential, and distinct elements 
of French society, which I have just described, may en* 
feeble each other by perpetual conflicts, but neither can 
destroy or obliterate the other. They survive all the 
struggles in which they engage, and all the calamities 
which they inflict on each other. Their coexistence is 
a fact which it is not in their power to abolish. Let them 
then fully acquiesce in it; let them live together, and in 
peace. Neither the liberty nor the repose, the dignity nor 
the prosperity, the greatness uor the security of France, are 
to be had on any other terms. 

On what conditions can this peace be established ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

POLITICAL CONDITIONS OF SOCIAL FEACB IN FRANCB. 

/Whenever it shall have been distinctly perceived and fully / 

admitted, that the different classes which exist among us, 

and the political parties which correspond to those classes, 

are natural and deeply-rooted elements of French society, 

a great step will have been made towards social peacej ^ 

^^his peace is impossible so long as each of the diiferenf 

classes and the great political parties into which our society 

is divided cherishes the hope of annihilating the others, and ' 

of reigning alone* That is the evil which, ever sincejp[89, 

has periodically agitated and convulsed Franceo|Some-'' 

times the democratic element has aimed at the extinction of 

the aristocratic; at other times the aristocratic element has 

tried to crush the dennocratic, and to regain its former pre- 

dominan oe u / Constitutions, laws, and the administration of 

the government have been by turns directed, like engines 

of war, to one or the other of these ends— a war to the 

death, in which neither combatant believed his life com* 

patible with that of his rival. 
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iThis war waa sugpfiPc UMl by ihe ^JEjinpeTor Napoleon* 
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He rallied around him the classes which had formerly pos- 
sessed, and those which actually enjoyed, power and infiu- I 
ence ; and by the security which he ofiered them, by the - 
continual turmoil in which he kept them, or by the yoke 
which he imposed upon them, he established and maintained t 
peace, k 

Alter him, from ' 101 4 iu 1080, and flum iSa a lu 104 8, 
tl]|s war was renewed. A grnit pnTgrtfT had been made. jj 

id become MPeo^. Both the ancient aristocratic, and 
^he modem democratic elements acquired strength; but ; 

lough neither could succeed in suppressing the other, each 
was impatient of its adversary's existence, and eagerly strove I 

for the mastery. 

And now a Ihisdi^sombatant has entered the arena^The 
dn m nn ratin pnrtj* hfuv i ng T^iriT^ tl itself into two conflictmg | 

sections, the w e yh m c n are now arrayed against their masters, '] 

nr thn pi i pl i nftii iiil Ih i iir lillUr V Tll f fTrfi^Thin new war, 
like the former, is a war to the death ; for the now aspirant 
is as arrogant and exclusive as the others can have ever 
been. The sovereignty, it is said, belongs of right to the 
people only ; and no rival, ancient or modem, noble or bour» 
geois, can be admitted to share it. 

Every pretension of this kind must be withdr awn, not by 
one only, but by all of the contending parties, ^^e great 
elements of society among us— -the old aristocracy, the mid* 
die classes, and the people— must completely renounce the 
hope of excluding and annihilating each othe>A Let them 
vie with eaoh other in influence ; let each mamtain its posi* 
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tion and its rights, or even endeavor to extend and improve 
them, for in such efforts consists the political life of a coun- 
try. But there must be anta«idUe^ull iudlual liuutility : they 

ranks of the government as well as in c ivi l ss eiiu l y . This 
is the fc pit es adi t i i M i f ■ fl s iB] p 8i c e. How, it may be asked, 
can this condition be satisfied ?\JIow can the different ele- 
ments of our society be brought to tolerate each other's exis- 
tence, and to fulfil their several functions in the government 
of the country?^ 
Cl reply, by such an organization of ' tlml tfsy emm e a t as 

something to the wishes, while it imposes limits to the ambi- 
tion, of all. 

I am here met by an idea, perhaps the most false and 
fatal of all those current in our days anjhe subject of con- 
stitutional organization. It is this ;-¥< Jf atluual unity " i n- 

ntyvk There is but one people : there can 
exist at the head Imd in the name of this people, but one 
power." 

I This is the idea which most completely characterizes i 
both revolution and despotism. The Convention and Louis 
XIV. exclaimed alike, <' L'Etat, c'est moi.'| 

^ ^ff ^ H >^s of in s ^ oonsisting of so many thousands or mil- 
lions, occupying a certain extent of ground, and concentrated 
in, and «ipMafiDtad-i^yt«^nk, called king or assembly ^A 

OM ooQiitiy of umaiu itmial iflmili ts^hioh assume the 
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shape and constitution naturally impressed upon them by the 
primitive laws of Grod and the free acts of man*\T lio t H yef 
sllji uf tlm ju ulyiiiyjits is, as we have just seen, one of the 
/essenttSHttnb resulting from those lawsj and is absolutely 
inconsistent with the false and tyranims unity which it is 
proposed to establish at the centre of government, as repre- 
sentative of that society in which it never exists. 

What then, it is said, must all the elements of sooietyi 
all the groups of which it is naturally composed, all the 
various classes, professions, and opinions it contains, be re- 
presented in the government by powers corresponding to 
each ? 

No, certainly : society is not a federation of professions, 
classes, and opinions, which treat, by their several delegates, 
of the affairs which are common to them all ; any more than 
it is a uniform mass of exactly similar elements, which send 
their representatives to the centre of government only be- 
cause they cannot all repair thither themselv^ and are 
compelled to reduce themselves to a number which can meet 
in one place and deliberate in common3rj6D8iaL4«nif|r immiirei 
that there should be but ows gsifommnitf ; ^m Ih s jU v ai i ity 
of the social elements equally r equi r es ll Nil'^lMb'yyeHwnent 
slluuld u e l b e e n e •e le p e^s r .^l 

There is a natural processor attraction and concentration 
at work in the heart of society, and among the numberless 
particular associations which it contains (such as families, 
professions, classes, and parties), by which all the smaller 
associations are successively absorbed into the larger. The 
multitude of particular and different elements are thus re* 
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duced to a small number of principal and essential elements, 
which include and represent all the rest. 

I do not think that these principal elements of society 
ought to be all specially represented in the government 
of the state by several authorities ; I only maintain that 
their diversity is inconsistent with the unity of the central 
power. 

To this reasoning it has often been confidently replied — 
that the various elements of society are congregated, by the 
process of free election, in a single assembly which repre- 
sents the whole nation ; and which aflbrds them an arena for 
free discussion, where they can maintain their opinions, their 
interests and their rights, and exert their proper influence 
over the resolutions of the assembly, and consequently over 
the government of the state. 

We are then to infer from this that wo have dischaiged 
the claims of the most varied, weighty, and essential social 
elements when we have said, ** Got yourselves elected, then 
give your opinion, and try to make it the prevalent one I" 
(Election and discussion constitute the entire basis which 
IS to sustain the social edifice ji^lection and discussion 
aflbrd a sufficient guarantee for atl interests, rights, and 
liberties! ^ 

^Such a theory betrays a strange ignoranaa of human 
nature, human society, and the French people^ r 

I will put a single question.VThe ii 
t w ufcW ; those of u la bility ami uumUf fgdPh on the one hand, 
and those uf ast i i i i y rf-yegiWi^n the othonHtf you 
wanted to Mourt the interests of aotiviQr and ftopomt would 
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you seek this security among the social elements in which 
the interests of stability and conservation are peculiarly 
strong ? Undoubtedly not : you would commit the interests 
of activity and progress to the care of their natural and wil- 
ling protectors, and you would do wellJ But all these va* 
rious interests have equal wants and equal claims. There 
is no safety for any of them but in its appropriate power ; 
that is to say, in a power analogous to it in its nature and in 
its relations to other powers. If the interests of stability and 
conservation are committed wholly to the chances of the 
composition of a single elective assembly, invested with the 
sole and fmal decision of all questions, and to the chances of 
the discussions in that assembly, be assured that sooner or 
later, after numerous oscillations between tyrannies of difl 
feront kinds, those interests will bo sacrificed or lost. 
f It i ^ab s uiJ lu BtuK l l iu piliiulplu uf iliu |JUllllUttl subll ity 
ef gnvnrnm o nt in th e niubilu uluuieuts uf sm^i ety^ Thofer* ijii 

wmiiuul tluiiiUJim Of sot ' luiy limiil fluJ inilm gu i mumun t 
ft stlfi pu w urs e oFfflspoudiiig t o th e m; a n d ufllilug gpliri ge 
fef lliuli Bcjcuiil)!! iT di f UAsilj ! uf pu if UiS is i narilj ! iud is. 
MpeneaUs in uuiiijui vuiluii mid lu JltMyfi y. | {/j 

It is a matter of amazement that this truth should bo dis- 
puted, for the very men who dispute it have made a groat 
step towards its admission and application. After establish- 
ing unity of power at the head of the state, they have ad- 
mitted a division of powers lower down, on account of the 
diversity of functions. They have carefully separated the 
legislative, executive, administrative, and judicial powers ; thus 
practically acknowledging the necessity of giving guarantees 
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to different interestSy by the separation and the different con- 
stitution of these powers. How is it that they do not see that 
this necessity has a higher application, and that the diversity 
of the general interests of society and of the duties of the 
supreme power, imperatively requires a diversity of powers 

in the highest as well as in the subordinate spheres of govern- 
ment? 

But to constitute a real and efficient diversity of powers, it 

is not enough that each should have a distinct place and name 

in the government ; it is alu a nt eeiswythat all s hould bu 

strongly— ■ giuiiuud , all full } uuuipui — I tu fill mid lu inaiu tsui 

tbulafiAathgX^ccuDY* 

It is the fashion of the day to think that harmony among 
the powers of the state, and security against their excess, is 
to be found in their weakness. People are afraid of every 
kind of authority ; and in order to prevent their destroying 
each other, or encroaching upon liberty, they ingeniously 
endeavour to undermine them all m turn. 

This is a monstrous error. \Every weak power is a 
power doomed to perish by extinction or by usurpaticM^ If 
several weak powers conflict, either one will become strong 
at the expense of the others, and will end in a tyranny, or 
they will trammel and neutralize each other, and the result 
will be anarchy. 

^Wbat is it that has constituted the strragth and success 
of canstitutuoal monarohy in England }/^i is that, while 
7\jl/\ the royalty and aristocracy were originally strong, the oom- 

mooalty hat become strong by successive conquests of its 
rights fiom the aristocrapy and the king. Of the three coo- 
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sUtutional powen, two retain much of their primitiye great- 
oeas, and rest firmly on their deep and priroeyal roota ; the 
third haa riaen to greatneaa, and haa gradually atruck ita 
roota deeply mto the aame aoil. Each is fully able todefiuid 
\ itaelfagainat the other, and to fulfil ita peculiar miaaion. | 

When an earnest and aincere attempt waa made to ea- 
tabliah conatitutional monarchy in France, its firmest ad- 
herents desired an ancient and historical baaia for royalty ; 
for the Chamber of Peers, an hereditary aeat in the legia- 
lature, and ibr the Chamber of Deputies, direct election : not 
by any means in obedience to theories or precedents, but in 
order that the great powera of the state might be true 
powers,— efficient and living entitiea, not worda or phan- 
toms. 

In the United Statea, notwithstanding the difierence of 
names, situations, manners, and institutions, Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, and Madison, when founding the Re- 
public, recognized and acted upon the same principles* I. 
They too thought it necessary to hare difierent powera at the | 
head of the government ; and in order that the difference £ 
might be real, they gave to each of these powers— 4. e« the 
two chambers and the President — a distinct origin ; aa dia- 
tinct aa the general institutions of the country would permit, 
and as different as their several functions. 

Diversity of origin and of nature ia one of the conditiona 
essential to the intrinsic and real strength of powers, and thia 
again ia the condition indispensable to political harmony and 

V^ Mas i s i l e uly at the aummit and nritrn nfgrrTsmmtn t 
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4hftMb<e»y«twtji l e8 e ught to gui ^ e th e apg anigad et i s f p q^wr ; 
they are equally applicable through the whole extent of the 
country, in the management of its local, no less than of its 
general afTairaT^v^ great deal has been said in favor of cen« 
tralization andfadministrative unity, and there is no doubt that 
they have rendered great service to FranceA We shall 
preserve many of their forms, regulations, maxims, and works ; 
but the time of their sovereignty is past. rCentralization is no 
longer sufficient for the chief wants and pressing dangers of 
society The struggle is no longer confined to the centre ; it 
agitates the whole nation. ^Si^ce property, family, and all 
the bases of society, are attacked emy where, they must 
every where be vigorously defended^and functionaries or 
orders which have to travel from ttie centre of government 
will be found a very inadequate defence, even though 
supported by bayonets. Landed proprietors, and heads of 
families, who are the natural guardians of society, must all 
be enjoined and empowered to maintain its security by 
conducting its affairs ; they must have an active share in the 
management of its local as well as its general interests ; in 
the administration, as well as the government of the country : 
Xthe central government ought to uphold the banner of social 
order, but it cannot bear the whole burden of it unaided.^^ 

I speak always on the pi^umption that I am speaking to 
a free country, and of a free government ; for it is under free 
governments that the safety of society demands all these 
conditions: they have evidently no application to absolute 
governments. 

Absolute power is, however, subject to certain conditions, 
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as well as liberty. It is far from being always possible 

where it would be submitted to, nor can it be obtained wher« I 

ever it is desired. 

IQiCt the friends of freedom: never forget that iialiuut* 
p w fti abaulute pu ti Bi ' lu mim t ii j j TThe first want — ^the first 
instinct— of communities, as well as of governments or 
of individuals, is self-preservation^ Now a community may 
exist under absolute power ; under anarchy, if it lasts, it 
must perish. ] 

The readiness, I might almost say the eagerness, with 
which nations throw their liberties into the gulf of anarchyi Hi 

in the desperate attempt to close it, is a shameful spectacle. 
I know nothing more lamentable to witness than this sudden 
renunciation of all the rights so noisily and vehemently 
demanded. The friend of freedom and of progress who 
would fall into despair of man and of the future, at this 
humiliating sight must witlidraw into himself, and refresh 
and invigorate his soul at those high and pure fountains which 
nourish deep convictions and far-reaching hopes. 

•Let not France, Nwhatever be her peril, reckon on abso- 
lute power to save heff It would not justify her confidence* 
In her ancient society, absolute power reposed on a principle 
of moderation and of permanence ; while, under the Empe- 
ror Napoleon, it contained a principle of strength, either of 
which it would vainly seek for now^^^Topular tyranny or 
military dictatorship may be the expedient of a day, but can 
never be a form of governmcnl^II^ee institutions are now 
as necessary to social peace as they are to individual dignity^^P 
and power, whatever be its nature or origiui whether repulC^ 
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lican or monarchical, has no wiser course to pursue than to 
learn to use them, for they are now its only instruments 
and its only stay. 

If some are tempted to seek repose in other sources, let 
them abandon all such hopes. /P^hatever be the future des- 
tiny of France, weyM4iHiie^i^ss»^e4f6iH'4he inuoiiiiuilj i uf a 
o sa sti t mi M iul gu i Hi il tf i ent^ye are condemned, for our own 
salvation, to surmount all the difficulties, and to fulfil all the 
conditions, with which it may be encumbered. 

There is but<eR»4Me«^s of rendering ourselves equal to 
this mighty task, and of complying with this imperious ne- 
cessity. 1^11 M ill Mlsmant s nfc i^lsimtty , all lli e tmisuimti ve 

li^^iillin .^t is no more possible to extinguis h democracy in |\ 
the nation than liberty in the government. That immense 
movement which has been communicated to every country 
and agitates all their deepest recesses ; which is incessantly 
inciting every class and every individual to think, to desire, 
to claim, to act, to employ his activity in every direction, — 
lis movement will not be stopped. It is a fact in which we 



must acquiesce, whether it pleases or displease us, whether 
it awakens our fears or excites our hopes. CBut though we 
cannot extinguish this movement, we can guide and govern \ 
itT^d if it is not guided and governed, it will throw back \ 
the whole current of civilization, and will be the oppro- \ 
brium as well as the curse of humanity .^Democracy, to be / 
guided and governed, must form a oonsiaerable ingredient / 
in the state, but it must not be the sole oncy it must be / 
strong enough to climb itselfi but never to pull down others : 
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it must find issues, and encounter barriers on every side. 
Democracy is a fertilizing, but muddy stream, whose waters 
are never beneficent till the turbid and impetuous current 
has spread itself abroad and subsided into calmness and 
purity. 

The Dutch, a great people, though in a small countryi 
whose republican glory shone brightly even amidst the full 
blaze of the monarchical glory of Louis XIV., conquered 
their country from the ocean, and maintained their conquesti 
by cutting canals and raising dikes on every side* It is the 
ceaseless care of the whole community that the canals be 
never obstructed and the dikes never broken ; &r on this 
depend the prosperity and the existence of Holland* 

MLet all the conservative elements of France learn from 
this example ; let them unite all their efibrts, let them keep 
a common and incessant watch, that the rising tide of demo«j 
cracy may always find safe channels and indestructible bar- 
riers.J On the joint and efficient action of these depend die 
safety of the community, and the safety of each individual 
composing *'*\^^*hf\ nnnfipr^'**'"'^ elements of French society 
know how to ise inbii i e and to form a united body, if the party 
spirit which prevails among them shall give way to a large 
and enlightened political spirit, then France, and the ianO' 
cracy of France, age > wi i cfl ^^pff the conservative elements 
remaiiHlisuuilud and disorganized, ' Dom se fa e y will dusiW) 

^ imiutf, ttuQ Will puilsh uudei ilm^im sliu lius nwd spi \ 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

MOEAL OOlVDniONS OF 80CUL PBACB IN FRANCS. 

^Trb political conditions which I have just specified are in-i 
dispensable to the re^stablishmcnt of social peace in France ; { 
but they alone will not suffice. Such a work requires some- 
thing more than a good organization of powers ; it requires 
a oortain nieasur^f prudence and virtue on the part of the 
people thomsoWc^ut^t is a gross delusion to believe in the / 
sovereign power of political machinery. The free will of 
man plays a great part in social aiTairsi and the success of 
institutions must in the end depend on the men who live un« 
derthem. 

Much has lately boon said about Christianity, and the 
name of Jesus Christ has been frequently introduced into the 
harangues of demagogues. God ferbid that I should suffer 
my mind to dwell long on these profanationsr-this hideous 
mixture of cjmicism and hypocrisy. I shall only suggest 
one questioQ-Mf the French nation were sincerely and prao* 
tioally Christiai^ what would be its conduct in the midst 
of the terriUe difficulties by which it is agitated and per. 
plased^ 
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The rich and great of the earth would earneitly and per. 
severingly labor to alleviate the diatreasee of those beneath 
them. Their intercourse with the poorer otaues would be 
active, afiectioaate, morally and physically beoeficeoL 
The various suSeringa and perils of humanity would call 
fonh corresponding assooialiona, endownwnto, and works of 
charity. 

The poor and humble would be submissive to the will of 
f God and the Uws of society. They would seek the satisfao- 
I tion of their wants in regular and assiduous labor, the im- 
J provement of their condition in good conduct and provident 
I habits, and consolation and hope in the futurity promised to 
1 man. 

»^ <Thcse arc the Chrislion vlnuoa— ihoy oro called Faith, 
Hope, and Charity. Is this the oonduot nun ore exhorted 
by iho prooohors of Domoorooy to purauor Are these the 
sentiments whioh these men, who oflbot a voneretion for the 
Founder of Christionily, try to rekindle in the hearts of tho 
pooplel 

I doubt whether they con carry tlie impudence of men- 
daoity so far as to answer in' the afTirmolive ; and if they 
dared to do so, I am sure that, sj)ite of the credulity of the 
public, thoy would rocoivo a univorsal contradiction. 

But these monstrous attempts, whether the result of fraud 
or of folly, will not suc ceed. Christianity will not be disfigured 
or degraded so.lQTothing con be more anti-Christian than \. 
the ideas, the language, or tlttJ&fluence of the present race 
of reformers of social ordei^^f Communism and Socialism 
prevailed, Christianity must become exdnotjlf Christianity 
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were more potent, Communism and Socialism would soon 
sink into the chaotic mass of obscure and forgotten extrava- 
gances. 

I wish to be perfectly just ; and while attacking notions 
which are the disgrace and the curse of our times, I would 
acknowledge whatever germ of morality they contain, and 
show what virtuous pretexts or benevolent instincts may 
delude their advocates or seduce their converts. 

There is a sentiment, noble and beautiful in itself, which 
has been much and often appealed to throughout all the 
perturbations and convulsions of society in France ; this 
sentiment is, enthusiasm lor mankind-^he enthusiasm of 
confidence, sympatliy, and hope. This feeling reigned 
supreme among us in 1789, and gave its resistless impulse to 
I that epoch J There was no virtue that was not ascribed to 

man — no success that was not hoped and predicted for him. 
f jt*aith and hope in man took the place of faith and hope in 
f I God. I The trial was not long deferred. The idol did not 

long retain its power. Confidence was soon convicted of 
I presumption, and sympathy ended in social war and the 

, scaffold. The hopes that were fulfilled appeared insignifi- 

t ' cant, compared to those that had vanished like dreams. 

\ Never did experience advance with such rapid strides to 

\ confront and overthrow pride. 

, Yet it is to this same sentiment that our modem reformers 

] of social order a ppeay It is this same idolatrous entliusiasm 

for human nature that they invoke^ At the same time that 
, i they xob man of his sublimest emotions and lofUest prospects, 

they exalt without measure his nature and his power : rather, 
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v^ ought to say, they miserably degrade them, for they pro- 
mise him nothing beyond this earU^ but while there, their 
belief in him is blind and implicil^heir hope from him, and 
for him, boundless. 

The most melancholy reflection is, that this insane idola- 
try is their only excuse ; the only one of their ideas which 
springs from a source of the smallest elevation, or possesses 
the smallest moral value. If they had not a blind faith in 
man, and a servile adoration of humanity, they would be 
nothing more than the propagators of a rapacious, brutish, 
and lawless materialism. 

f*lf man exalteth himself," says Pascal, " I abase him ; 
if he abaseth himself, I exalt him." We ought continually 
to bear in mind and to apply these admirable words^ Cer- 
tainly man is a being wortliy to inspire us with respect and 
love, and with high hopes of his future condition. To those 
who were insensible to the nobleness of his nature and his 
destiny — to himself, if he forgot it— «I should say with Pascal, 
<< If man abaseth himself, I exalt him." But to those who 
promise themselves every thing from him, by promising him 
every thing ; whose expectations from him are as boundless 
as those they labor to excite in him ; to those who, goaded 
by their own pride, are constantly striving to inflate his 
pride ; who forget, and try to make him forget, the frailty 
and wretchedness of his nature, the supreme laws by which 
he is bound, and the support of which he stands in need,— to 
those men I would say with Pascal, *' If man exalteth him- 
self, I abase him." And facts,— recent, glaring, incontro- 
vertible facts,— say it far more impressively than L 
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t is impossible to restore France to the state of things 
which prevailed in 1789 — ^to rekindle that enthusiasm of| 
presumptuous a>nfidence and hope with which the nation 

' was then drunl»an enthusiasm which then was genuine as] 

well as generaChad the ardor and spontaneity of youth, and 

• was rendered excusable by inexperience, but which now 

; j would be only a false and factitious excitement ; a thin, an 

It 

|.< inefiectual veil thrown over bad passions and insane dreams. 

By what incurable arrogance could we reject the lessons 
which ( godU ias lavished upon us for the last sixty years ? 
He does not require of us to despair of ourselves and of our 
species, to abandon all efibrts for its progress, or to shut our 
hearts against a tender sympathy in its weal or woe ; b\4 He 
does forbid us to exalt our own nature into an idol.PHe com- 
mands us to see it as it is ; without illusion and Whout cold- 
ness ; and to love and serve it according to the laws He has 
established, (l have certainly no desire to extinguish any of 
the small portion of moral ardor still remaining in the world, y 
nor to infuse additional doubt and indifference into hearts al- 
ready so lukewarm and uncertain. But neither can I add 
to their delusions. It is not by retracing its course toward 
the sources of the revolution, that l^^rgQCfi will walk with a 
firm and animated step : those fountains are all dry, and our 
generation will not go to slake its thirst or refresh its spirit at 

1 . them. /You complain of its languor ; you want to see the 

fiiith anci the moral energy, which are the soul and strength 
of nations, revive among us : but it is vain to seek them in the 

I revolutionary spirit, which is wholly incapable of inspiring 

I them.^t is a fire which has still power to consume, but can 
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There too, and in our days there almost exclusively, the 
afiectlons of our nature, — friendship, gratitude, and self- 
devotion, — all the ties which unite hearts in the sense of a 
common destiny, grow and flourish. The time has been 
when, under other forms of society, these private afiections 
found a place in public life ; when devoted attachments 
strengthened political connections. These times are past, 
never to return. In the vast and complicated and ever- 
moving society of our days, general interests and principles, 
the sentiments of the masses, and the combinations of parties, 
have the entire possession and direction of public life. The 
private affections are ties too delicate to exercise any power- 
ful influence over the conflicts of that pitiless field. But it is 
never without serious injury that one of the vital elements of 
human nature is uprooted out of any of the fields of human 
action ; and the complete absence of tender and faithful at- 
tachments in that almost exclusive domain of abstract ideas 
and general or selfish interests, has robbed political life of a 
noble ornament and a great source of strength. It is of in- 
calculable importance to society that there should be some 
safe retreat in which the aflectionate dispositions— I would al- 
most say passions— of the heart of man may expand in free- 
dom ; and that, occasionally emerging from that retreat, they 
may exhibt their presence and their power by some beautiful 
examples in that tumultuous region of politics in which they 
are so rarely found. But these social virtues must be nursed 
in the bosom of domestic life ; these social aflections must 
q>ring fhxn family afiectionsi^Home, the abode of stability 
•ad morality, also cootains the hearth at which all our afiec- 
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tions and all our self-devotion are kindle^ it ia in the circle jjboC'j''^ 
of the Family that tiie noblest parts of our nature find satis- ^ ^r^jiKi 
factions ihey would seek for else in vain; it ia from that cir- 
cle that, when circumstances demand, they can go forth to 
adorn and bless societ^ 

TVNext to the spirit of family, the political spirit is that 
froRi which France has now the greatest services to exoect, / 
land which she ought to foster with the greatest can^Tbo 
(political spirit shows itself in the will and the power to lake c^v^^^'^ 
I a regular and active part in public afiairs, without emplc^- ^ ii^^'^'^l j 

I menl of violence or risk of disturbance-^fThe greater the \y^ 
spread and cultivation of the poUtical sptnt, the more does it 
teach men thet^ecesaity and the habit of seeing things as 
they are in their exact and naked trut^ To see, not what 
exists, but what they wish ; to indulge complacently Id 
illusions about facts, as if facta would, with equal com- 
placency, take the form that they desire,— is the radical and 
characteristic weakness^of men still new to political life, and 
the source of their moat fatal errors. ^To see things as they 
are, is the first and very excellent firuit of the political <eM^ 

spirit, and gives birth to another not less excellent, viz.— >) ^ yv~ i j 
that, by learning W see only what is, we learn to desire <Hily '' \ f, 

what is possible ;^the exact appreciation of facts begets n 

moderation in designs and pretensions. The political spirit, I ,j 

true and sincere to itself, becomes prudent and reaaonabla It 

towards others. Nothing inclines men more to modoratioa 
than a full knowledge of the truth } for it is rarely that she 
throws all her weight into one scale. The political spirit is 
thus naturally ted by prudence, if by no higher morality, to 
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that respect for rights which is not only its fundamental 
law and essential merit, but the sole basis of social stability; 
I ^ since, where law ceases, nothing remains but force, which is 

essentially variable and precarious. The respect for rights 
supposes, or produces, the respect for law, the habitual 
source of rights. The real and the possible, rights and law, 
such are the subjects upon which the political spirit is con- 
1^ stantly exercised, and which become the habitual objects of 

its inquiry and its veneration. It thus maintains, or re- 
i establishes, a moral principle of fixity in the relations of 

individuals, and a moral principle of authority in those of 
thestate. 

I The more the value for family ties shall increase at the 

expense of the selfishness of an isolated existence, and the 

more the political shall gain upon the revolutionary spirit, 

the more tranquil will the society of France become, and 

th^more firmly will it rest upon its foundati ons. \ 

^Nevertheless, neither the domestic nor the political spirit 

would sufilice for the tasld^They need the assistance of 

: another and a higher spirit, whose influence penetrates more 

{ deeply than they can do into the human soul, fifis peculiar 

to religion that she has a language for every individ^^jPa 
language which all can understand, the high as well as the 
humble, the happy as well as the unhappy ; and that she 
ascends or descends, without an efibrt, into every rank and 
region of society. And it is one of the admirable features of 
the constitution of the Christian church, that her ministers 
j are not only scattered over, but form an integral part of, the 

i whole of society ; living as near to the cottage as the palace ; 
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ID habitual and intimate loioroourso with the highest andtho 
lowest; equally iho monitora of groatncu and tlie ooiiKilors 
of misery. TJiis tutelary powor, ipite of the abuse* and tho 
fiiulta into which it hai been led by its vory iorco and extont, 
has for ages exercised a more vigilant and energetic control 
ever the moral dignity and the dearest interests of man, than 
any other. Nobody would be ao averse aa I should, for the ' 
sake of religion herself, to see a revival of the abuses by 
which she has been disfigured cr txnvjMd ; but I confess 
that I do not fear this at the present day. T The principles of 
lay supremacy and freedom of thought have definitively 
triumphed in modern society^ they may still have some ene- 
mies to repel, and some conflicts to sustain, but their victory 
is certain ; they have in their favor the prevailing institu- 
tions, manners, opinions, and passions ; and that general and 
overwhelming current of ideas and events which flows on 
through all diversities, obstacles, and perils, in the same 
direction, at Rome, Madrid, Turin, Berlin, and Vienna, no 
less than at London or Paris. For modem society to &ar 
religion, or to dispute her influence with acrimony, would 
therefore be a puerile alarm and a fatal error. You are sur- 
rounded by an immense and excited multitude ; you com- 
plain that you want means to act upon it, to enlighten, direct, 
control, and tranquillizo it ; that you have little inleroourse 
with these men, save through the tax-gatherer and the polioo- 
mon ; that they are given over, without defence, to the in- 
flammatory declamations of charlatans and demagogues, and 
lo the blind violence of their own passions. Dispersed among 
tfaem, you have men whom oxprea mission and ooostant 
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occupation it is to guide their faith, to console their distresses, 
to show them their duties, to awaken and elevate their hopes, 
to exercise over them that moral influence which you vainly 
seek elsewhere. And would you not second these men in 
their work, when they can second you so powerfully in 
yours, precisely in those obscure inclosures where you so 
rarely penetrate, and where the enemies of social order enter 
continually, and sap all their foundations ? 

iThere is, it is true, a condition attached to^ the favor 
and the political efficacy of4he rftlifrinna gpirit ;\it demands 
sincere respect, and libertyj^ I will even confess that the 
fears and desires of the religious party often render them 
unjust, captious, suspicious, rancorous, and exacting ; that 
they sometimes fall into the vortex of those false anarchical 
and chimerical ideas which it is their peculiar vocation to 
combat. I will make as large concessions as can be re- 
quired, as to the injustice you must expect to submit to, and 
the precautions you will have to take ; yet I shall say at 
the conclusion, as I said at the beginning. Do not bold up 
acrimonious disputes with religion ; do not fear her in- 
flugn^ ; allow them space and liberty to expand and to 
act in the largest a nd most powerful maimer . On the 
whole, they will certainly be more in favor of tranquillity 
than of strife, and will assist more than they will embarrass 
you. 

If we were under that proximate necessity of acting, 
which aflbrds a light indispensable to those who want to do 
more than lay down general principles of action, it would be 
our business to inquire by what practical means, by what 
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Let not France deceive herself. Not all the experiments 
she may try, not all the revolutions she may make, or suffer 
to be made, will ever emancipate her from the necessary and 
inevitable conditions of social tranquillity and good govern- 
ment. She may refuse to admit them, and may sufier 
without measure or limit firom her refusal, but she cannot 
escape from them. 



We have tried every thing : — Republic — Empire— CJon- 
stitutional Monarchy. We are beginning our experiments 
anew. To what must we ascribe their ill success ? In our 
own times, before our own eyes, in three of the greatest 
nations in the world, these three same forms of government- 
Constitutional Monarchy in England, the Empire in Russia, 
and the Republic in North America— endure and prosper. 
Have we the monopoly of all impossibiljU fig } 
^Yes; so long as we remain in the chaos in which we are 
plunged, in the name, and by the slavish idolatry, of DenK)c- 
moy^ 80 long as we can see nothing in society but Democ- 
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racy, as if that were its sole ingredient ; so long as we seek 
in government nothing but the domination of Democracyi aa 
if that alone had the right and power to govern. 

On these terms the Republic is equally impossible as the 
Constitutional Monarchy, and the Empire, as the Republic ; 
for uU regular and stable government is im|)088lble. 

nd liberty — ^legal and energetic liberty — is no less im- 

The world has seen great and illustrious communities 
reduced to this deplorable condition ; incapable of supporting 
any legal and energetic liberty, or any regular and stable 
government ; condemned to interminable and sterile political 
oscillations, from the various shades and forms of anarchy to 
the equally various forms of despotism '^por a heart capable 
of any feeling of pride or dignity, I cannot conceive a more 
cruel suffering than to be born in such an age. Nothing 
remains but to retire to the sanctuary of domestic life, and 
the prospects of religiodutThe joys and the sacrifices, the 
labors and the glories ot public life exist no more. I 
I Such is not, God be praised, the state of PranceV such 
will not be the closing scene of her long and glorious career 
of civilization, — of all her exertions, conquests, hopes, and 
. sufferings. France is full of life and vigor. She has not 
mounted so high, to descend in the name of equality to so low 
a level. She possesses the elements of a good political 
organization. She has numerous classes of citizens, enlight- 
ened and respected, already accustomed to manage the 
business of their country, or prepared to undertake it. Her 
soil is covered with an industrious and intelligent population, 
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who detest anarchy, and ask only to live and to labor in peace. 
There is an abundance of virtue in the bosoms of her familiesi 
and of good feeling in the hearts of her sons. We have 
wherewithal to struggle against the evil that devours us. 
But the evil is immense. There are no words wherein to 
describe, no measure wherewitli to measure it. The 
suflering and the shame it inflicts upon us are slight, 
compared to those it prepares for us if it endures. And who 
will say that it cannot endure, when all the passions of the 
wicked, all the extravagancies of the mad, all the weaknesses 
of the good, concur to foment it ? Let all the sane forces of 
France then unite to combat it. They will not be too many^ 
and they must not wait till it is too late. Their united 
strength will more than once bend under the weight of their 
work, and France, ere she can be saved, will still need to 
pray that God would protect her. 
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Kdili'd by Rndif::cr. Tnin!*lnt«<t 

from iliu liest (ierman edition 

by Cununu tivo t.... 

Vir. Enolisii. 

ARNt^^urs l^tiirea on Modem 
lli^tory. I'iino. 

RVKKI rrs S>sJrm of Kn;;n8h 
Ven'illealion. I'Jnio. 

:R A HAM'S Fii'xIiHh S\nonvm«. 
i.ditiHl by rr.il'. R(>eil, oi l*a. 
rniver^lty. liino 

(ill/ors lll»s«.ry «if Clvllira- 
lltin. Nules by rrofej«sor Henry, 
of N. Y. I'mvcnlly. i'.'iuo.. 

KEI<;IITLEY'S .Myiholoffy of 
< •' rtM'Co n nd Rome. I Hnin 

MA'.NALI/S JliHtoricHi Qiku- 
tiun«. With Auicrican add!- 
liiUIH. l.'lllO 

MARKIIAM'S School IliMlory nf 
I'.M;{l:iiid. I'diK-d by Kll/n Rob- 
bints author of ** J'opular Les- 



9 00 

1 85 
75 

1 OU 

I 00 

4a 

I 00 
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riino. 75 



KEYlodo. 75 

ROWAN»S Modem French 
Rt'ader. I2n»o 75 

BURRIUVNE'S I'Ponch Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. 13mo.. 1 50 
in. Ckrmaji. 

ADLER*S Pnn(ivMilvu Gorman 



Reader. Timo 1 00 TA Y I/IR^II Manual of Modem 



GERMAN and English and En- 
glish and German Dictionary, 
compiled from ilio bes4 auihon- 
ties. 1 ToL largo 8ro. 
Do. Abridged. lOmo. (in nrpsa.) 
OLLENDORFF*!} K«w MtHhod 
of learning Gorman. Edited by 
0.i.Adler. J«no. 



MANDKVILLK'S Courno of 



Reiulinsr for Common Schools 

and l«ower Acudeuiios. iUmo. 
MAN DEViLI<K*H lutniduction to 

the alM)ve, Purtj* I JLS. JHmo.37 
REi D'S DIetiunarv of the YAm\\»h 

I^ngua^te, with Derlvullonis 

fcc. I'Jinu, 



and Anel<m( lli»t(»ry. Edited 
by Prof, llenry. tfvo. elotJi or 
slteep •••• 

hrAYLC)R*H Aadent IIMory, 
ioparato •• •••• 

jTAYI/>R*8 Modem do. 

^KIGirrs Primary 
1 501 CUiM*ft Kim Book. 
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The borrower mu^l rclom ihis iiem oq or before 
the last date stamped below. If another user 
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the borrower from overdue fines. 
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WORKS BY M. MICHELET. 

Published 63 D. Apphton ^ Co,, 200 Broadway 



C E, 



HISTORY OF FRAN 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD. 

TRANSLATED BY O. H. SMITH, F. O. 8. 

Two handsome 8vo, voIuidch. $ 3 50. 

*' So ^^nipliie, •« Ii(b-lili«t to dramatic • historian ai Michnletf w« knnw mu «rli«fr< 
•I> :• In look I'lr. The countrioi, tho races of mcu, the tiaos, past vividlj bvfiirH yuu 
M yoH peruse his miiiinated poffos, whero wo find nothing of difTuRoness or lrml*'T:in 
ey. It is a m.istorly worlk« and tho publishors are duin;^ tho roadin| puhlio a sftrvic 
•r {trodueincit in so •inoxcopiiooabio and cheap on oditiou."^7>i^MM. 

HISTORY 

OP TUB 

ROMAN REPUBLIC. 

One handfiome 12ino. volmno. Paper cover 75 cLs. Cloth §1. 

*< M. Michelot, In his History of the Roman Republic, first Inlroduces the roadei 
to the Ancient Go«>);rHphy ofltnly ; then by f^iviii:; an cmrcllont picture of tiio present 
stale of Rome and tho surrouiuHnff country, full of errand ruins, ho excitew in tho 
reader tho d<;sirc to invc"ti»nlo tho ancifiit hi^lury of this xrondurful laiNl. Ho noxt 
imparts tho results of tho luteal investi;uii<ins, entire, deeply «tudio<i and clearly 
arrtin{;e<l, and saves the u teducated rRmlur the trouble of invostiffatin^ the sourooo, 
while he givt tu tho moro cducutnd mind un impetus to study iho literature from 
which he gives very accurate quotations in his notes. Iledoscribos tho poeuliaritiM 
ami the life of the Roman people in u masterly manner, ami ho fsiseinutos overy 
reader, by the brilliant clearness and virid freshness of his stylo, while he shewe 
himself a good historian, by tho justness and imparlialitj with whieh ho relalee aii4 
philosophixoB.*' 

THE LIFE 

OF 

MARTIN L U T HER, 

GATHBRGD FROM HIS 0\\ N WRITINGS 
By M. Miciielet: translated by G. II. Smith, F. 6. S. 

One handsome volume, i2mo. Cloth 75 eta.. Paper cover 50 ctf. 

'Hiis work is not an historical romance, foundid on tho life of Martin Luther^ 
i^ is it a hiKiury of the cstaliliHhmcni of I.iitlioranism. It is smiply a biography, 
o<««iposod of a series of trani<lntioiiii. Ejicnptin:,' that portion of it which has refer- 
co«H to his childhood, and which Luther himscll has left undcscribed, the translator 
^as rarely found occasion to make his own ap|>earanco on the scene, o • • • o 
It is almost invariNhly Luther himself who s|H)nks, almost invariably Lather relate4 
by Luther.— .Actrecf frpm M, MieJUlet*s Fr^oiu. 

THE PEOPLE. 

TRANSLATED BY 6. H. SMITH, R G. 8. 

Ons neat volume, 12inu. Cloih G2 cts.. Paper cover 38 cts. 

** Thi« becl is more than a liook ; it is mvself, therefore it belongs to ;|rou. * * 
Receive thou t.iis book of *' The People,'* liocauso it is you— 4iecause it is L * * 
» have made this book out of myself, out of my life, and out of my heart I liava 
ierived it from my observation, from my relations of friendship and of neighborhood; 
%ave picked it vp upon tho rootts. Chance loves to Ikvor those who follow oat oao 
•oolirvooa idea. Above all, I have found it In the recolleetioBa ef my yoatk. T« 
kaow the life of tho iieople, th^r labor and their sufforingt, I had bat to latarrogata 
at? ■MaMry.«-£s(nKl yreva Autkar** FM/ket, 
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STANDAllD IIISTOIUOAL VVOaKS. 

Published by D. Ajfpklm <J- Co 
THE HISTORY OF ROME, 

FROM TIIK KARLIEST rP.RIOD. 

BY THOMAS ARNOLD, D. D., 

Lftto llvad Maate. of Rn^by Hchool, ami Rp;;iii» rrolusiior of llbtory !■ Um Univvnitr « 

Oxiofd. 
TIm tlifvu Tolnmcii of tlu Uit I^ntlon oilition RKi'RiNTitD kntirk In two kandaoiiMi 8v«i 
volume*. Priutf ^». 

" ThM it lite ln*t and anqnrttionahly the best IlUtory of Rome. It h best not merelv 
W<can« it i« Ihu la^t, but bofuuiie oi' the vi^fwruui inlflluet, And itltilOiO|ihio iliirit, whick 
teve brrn devoUnl to tlie work. * * * * In hia view* of nistory, ho mlmiied anil 
proTocivtlly intilalml Niebuhr ; yet while h«* ado|ili<«l many of tlio tliMme*, and followed 
la tho <bol«tc|« of that itrrat uia»ter of historical |>hila«opl^, he wan not a copyist, nor t 
■era cowpihrr, ibr hia own work it replete with wpirit andonsinality."— Ctnciamite' JitlMS 

IIIHTORV OF 

THE LATER ROMAN COMMONWEALTH, 

BY TIIUMA8 ARNOLD, D. D. 
Two volumes of the En);li*h mlition, in one handkoiiio 8ro. volume. 93 SO. 
This work furmii an r«H-niial accuiiipuniincnt to tho two volume* of tho Karly History 
Jnst |^ubli>lied ; it brines the Ili»tory down to tlie iiertod of IIm linal establisliment of IM 
waiiire under Aui;nsius. 

LECTUUES ON MODERN HISTORY, 

BY THOMAS ARNOLD, D. D. 
With an IntrodnoUon and NotiM, by IIknry Kkkd. Professor of English Litomtmto is 

tlin Univf rKity of Pennsylvania. 
One hand^miito volume, J'imo. $1 lU. 
"A better work than this, whether its intellectual or moral character be rrfarded, il 
■eldom falls to the lot of an editor to notiee."— ( titetitNAfi Moming Herald. 

** it is a book wliieh will plra»P the reader who setiks to ffrntifv a llloraiy taste, or lovt 
of roattin;:; and it f'urni>lMM n iMuiitiful te|»ait for tlio uioru intelhwtual, in tbodemandt 
V|ion tliought, which it constantly iin.>»eiit<«.*'— //awnct* of thtt Cron. 

'•• We commend it with ga-nt |ilea<«uru to all students of history, and to the loven o/ 
•dneation (generally.— •VioaNN/iA JiqmUiran, 

A MANUAL OF ANCIENT AND MODERN HISTORY, 

BY W. COOKS TAYLOK, LL. D., 
Of Trinitv Coiirffe, Dublin, 

REVISED. WITH ADDITlONa ON AMERICAN HISTORY, 

BY C. 8. HENRY, D. D.» 
Froft$a9r of Ilistarf t'a the University of JWi9- York, 

One handtomo volume, 8vo., of HtH) |ia;;es. $S 85. 

C^ For convenience as a Class-book, the Ancient or Modem porUon eta be bno 

so|)arately. 
" To the million wlio have neither the leisure nor tho means of an extensive loadinf 
•f history, this must prove a welcome book. It bears on every page llw impress of oloso 
thoufht and extensive research." — TVi^nne. 

**Tor a Text Book for Colleges and Academies, and for domaitio mm, it la tho b«l 
work yaC issncd/'— fJoe. Mirror, 

HISTORY OF GERMANY, 

FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE PRESENT TIME. 

BY FREDERICK KOBLRAUKH, 

Cki^ ^ tAf B—H ^f Edtieationfor the Kingdom of JUwfur, mnd UU Pr^m§§r ^f 

Hiotorw in tho Polftetknic School. 
Translated from the last German edition, by Jambi D. Haai. 
in OBo olegant 8v». volnme, of 5U0 pncm, with eonaplato Indoz, booa4 li 

ckKh, SI 507 
iti nMnta am oondseneaik o l e am ai e , and aoonmey.^— JWv Orlo§.na Boo* 
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" It sntiaiketocily MpoUea a vaeancy wUeh confessedly oxislod in English Utcfntaio 
•ad wiU prnvo a valnaUe and pormnntai addition la tho UilMiaal dopaitawai of tM 
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LORD MAHON'8 HISTORY OP ENGLAND. 



i^^^^w■v^^^^^^• 



Z>. Applelon c^ Compdny havcjusl puhlUhed^ 

HISTORY Of ENGLAND, 



FROM 

THE PEACE OF UTKECIIT TO THE PEACE OF PARIS. 

BY LORD MAHON. 

BDITKD DY 

HENRY RKED, LL.D., 
Prflf of Engliih Littrature in the Universitg rf PeHntytMnim, 

Two handtome tfvo. volomoi* Pric« IS. 

Mr. Maeftufaff** Opinion, 

" liAnl Million lia» utulouhteilly coino of tlio infMt valamble qnaliticfl of a historian— 
^ront ililiKciico in cxiiiniiiiiis uutlioriiiun, i;reat juilffiucnl in wei|{luni; to»Uniony, and great 
iinpartialiiy in estimating churacton." 

(Quarterly Heoiew. 

" Lord Mnhnn lin.<4 shown throujjhout, nxcrllont Bkill in combininfr, ai well ai eon- 
tra!>tin«;, tlio varionsi cloinentt of interest whicli iiin matcrialu alKmlod ; ho has eontinaed 
to draw hi!« lijMorirnI |Nirtrnits with the same firm and easy hand ; and nn ono can lay 
down (lio iKtok without rfcliii;; thnt he hns 1kh.>u under tlio guiilance of a singularly clear, 
hi;;h-|>riiici|ilnl, and hiimnno mind ; one uniting a very searching shrewdness with a 
]iurp and unndoctiMl rharify. Ho has sliown e<|ual conrogt*, judgment, and taste, in 
availin;; liimscir of minute dftaiU, so an to give his narrative the iticturosiiuenessof a 
mumoir. wilhniit saunlieing on» jot ol' tho reul dignity ol' hisUiry ....... Ills History if 

well ctilciilatcd to tiMnitor ilie iKihtical judgment. It m one great lesson of modesty, lor- 
bearaiiuu, ami charity. ' 

Edinbttrffk Kcvicw. 

"It was with no small satixfaution that we saw a history of this period announced 
from the {ten of I^rd Muhon, nor hnvn wn Inmn disnp|ioiui«d iu our expectations. His 
narrative is minute and circumMantinl, without being tedious. His Hbtory of tlio Ro- 
bellioii in particular is clear, distinct, and entertaining. In his jndgnent of persona bo is 
on Uie whole fair, candid, and discriminating." 

English Rniew. 

'* I<ord Mahon's work will supply a desideratum which has long been felt— n really 
good history of the last J20 years. It is written with an case of style, a command of tlio 
subject, and a comprehensiveness of view, which evince tlio iiossession of high qualifica- 
tions for the qreat ta&k which the noble author has proposetl to himself. Lord Mahon 
avails himselt extensively of the correspondence ana private diaries of the times, which 

gives nnusuiU interest and life to tlia narrative The authorities qnoted for 

Dpanish or French details arc always the original ; and we can hardly remember a refer- 
once of his Lordship's on any subject which is not to tho best testimony known or 
accessible." 

Siomondi-^Nistoire ties Francis. 

*' Sur le Prince Charles Edouard, en 1745 — nous renvoyons uniquement4 l*admimblo 
r6cit de cette exneditiun dans I'tlistoire de Lord Mahon. Tontes les relations ysont 
eomparees etjugoes avec anesaino critique, et le reoitpresentele vif intorit d*wi romia." 

Professor Smyth'^Universiiy ^f Cambridgo. 

** T may recommend to otlien. wha) I have Jnst had eo mneh plensare in raadinf bt- 
•ilf, the History latelr pnblished by Lord Mahon. All that nood now bo known of tho 
om from the Peace of Utracht to that of Aix-la-CbnpoUo, will bo thcM fonnd." 
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D. Applelon ^ Co,'s Educational Puhhcanans, 



I 'I 



OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD OF 

LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK THE 

GERMAN LANGUAGE. 

Reprinted from the Frankfort etlilion, to wliicli ii added a Systematic Ouliine of tSie 
diflereat Part* of Speech, their Iiitleclioii and Use, with full ParailicnM, and a oomplelii 
Jul el the frragalar Verbs. By (hsorgp J. Adier, A. B., of tlie UuiveiBity of the City of 
Ncw-Yorii. One handsome I'Jino. volume. 81, 5U. 

In a separate volume^ uniform with the Grammar^ 
A KEY TO THE EXERCISES. 

Price 75 cents. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD OF 

O 

LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK THE 
FRENCH LANGUAGE. 

With an Appendix, conininin,*! the Cardinal and Ordinal Number*, and full Para* 
d^fou of the RejnilBr and Irregular, Auxiliary, ReflectiYe, and ImpenonaJ Vertis. By 
J. L. Jewett. One volume, 12mo. $1,0'). 

A KEY TO THE EXERCISES, in a separate Volume. Price 75 vm\M. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK THE 
ITALIAN LANGUAGE. 

With Additions and Coircctions. by Felix Foreati. Professor of tlie Italian Langnafe ia 
Colnmbia Collcse, New-York City. One volume, 13mo. $1,50. 

A KEY TO TUB EXERCISES, in a separate Volume. Price 75 ceata. 
PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 

OLLENDORFF'S NEW METHOD 

OF 

LEARNING TO READ, WRITE, AND SPEAK THE 

SPANISH LANGUAGE. 
One Volume, l2mo. 

The Dian of this work U suti^'taniially the same with that of the Frendi, German, and 
.talian Gmmmars of Professor Ollendorin*. It eonsi^ts of a series of lessons, so amin.!^ 
as fmdnally to eliminate every idiom and conntructiitn of the languacs, and to impart to 
the kcholar a lltomugh kn<i\irled}*e of both its tlieor)* and practice. When it is conniderfd 
Ihat Otlendorrr's work« havetnkon the precedence, (nith in Europe and the United Slates, 
la the weU-ouliivatcd ti<>hls of French and German philoloKy. those who are acQuainttvl 
with Uie |ieculiarly defective and insulBcient character of ekmentanr treatises on the 
Soaaiih langvact, will at oaoe appiooiate tiie importaaoe and atjHty of tho prasant work 
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BOOKS VOU FAMILY KEADINrx, 

Published by D, App/cton 4* Company. 

MRS. ELLIS'S NEW AVORKS. 

I. 

SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS; Oil, HEARTS AND HOMES. 

ny Mh8. Ellim, Anthorof "The Women of Bngland," &c. Now jmbluthing in pMto. 
I*iice I'i^ cenU each. 

*'TiiU work should find a place in every family ; it it one of the liest prodoetioBs of thii 
excellent writer, full of deep and touching interest, and or;;ing leii»ont of great pnuslioal in- 
tjortancu." 

II. 

PREVENTION BETTER THAN CURE ; 

OR, THE MORAL WANTS OF THE WORLD WE LIVE IN. 

Dy Mrs. Ei.lim. J vol. ]*2nio. Price 50 cts. paper cover, 75 ct«. clotb. 
*' We can kafely recommend the book to motliert and danjihtera who wonid priae niefal hiate 
on tbe conduct of life, and practical direction* f.r sclf-managumcnt."— CAr<«tMm EMquirer. 



MISS M'INTOSirS WORKS. 

T. 

CHARMS AND COUNTER-CHARMS. 

Uy Maria J. M'Intosii. Auihor of " ('ofi.jn«- 1 and ^?elf Comiue^t," *• rraiaeaBd Prin- 
ciple," ^c. Co)ii|>letu ill out! liaiiilNoiiio volitnu', iJtii »., cloth $1 ; or in two parts, iiaper, 75ela. 

Thit wnrk will hu found onn of Ihe ino'sr iin|iirsi>ive nnd bcaotiful tales of the day. Tht 
nwral i4 folivitousiy dcvduitud, aii.i 'n true in thou;;lit a»d feeling. 

II. 

TWO LIVES ; OR, TO SEEM AND TO BE. 

Hy MaUIA J. M'iNTn.<iii. ] vol. l*Jiii(i., pnjter cover iiO ct«., cloth 75 ets. 

"Tho prcviouN w>>rk« of Mi>< M*Iiit>ifth. nlihoii^h isHuc<l anonymously, liave been popolar 
in the be^t s>eu.>e ol* ilie word. Tim »iiiiple beauiy of iier narra'.ivcs coiiiUining pure sentiiannt 
with hi;;h nrinciiil'*, mid noiiin \w\\» of lite ami itn (liitie<«, ou'^ht to win fur tlu.*m a hearing al 
every fire»iiie in our hiiid. \Vu have riirdy |>(.'ru^4>il a tulo more intcresliui' aud in*tnietivo Uiui 
ti»e one before u«, and we cuiainond it nioa curdiully to tlie atlentija of all our readen.'*— frvl 
Cktwchman. 

IIL 

AUNT KITTY'S TALES. 

By Maria J. M'Ikto.sh. A new edition, complete in one vol., ISmo., cloth 75 ots. 
Tbb volaroe contains the following; intcrcstin;; t*iorif>4: ** niind Alice,*' ** JeMie GrabaaL ' 
** Flocenon Amott," ** Grace and Clara," '* Ellen Leslie, or The Reward of iMf-Oontrol/' 



MISS SEWELL'S WOllKS. 

I. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL : A TALE. 

Edited by the Rov. Wm. Skwbi.i., U. A 3 vuk, 13mo., pa|ier oover $1, eloCh $1 W. 

II. 

GERTRUDE : A TALE. 

Editfed by Uie Rev. Wm. Skwxll, 1). A. 13mo., cloth 75 ots., paper oovwr 50 eta. 

III. 

A]MY HERBERT: A TALE. 

Editad by the Rev. Wm. Skwkll, U. A. 1 vol. r2mo.» oluUi 75 cU., paper eovar 50 •!•• 

IV. 

LANETON PARSONAGE : A TALE. 

Edited by the Rev. Wm Skwukl. II. .\. *.* wU.. l.iiu'>.. clulii $1 50 |Mi|iw,o«v«r $L 
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POPULAR WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

D. APPLETON & COMPANY 

300 BROADWAY. 
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HANDY ANDY. By SudmI Lotot. 

Price 50 cenU. 
£8. D. TREASURE TROVE. By 

Samuel Lover. Price S5 oenU. 

FORTUNES OF HECTOR O'HAL- 
LORAN. By W H. MaxweU. 
Price 50 ceati. 

MARGUERETE DE VALOIS. By 
Alex. Da mas. Price S5 cents. 

HISTORY AND ADVENTURES 
OF MARGARET CATCII1*0LE. 
«y Rev. Richard CorbonM. Pnce 25 
veuU. 

THE PEOPLE. By M. MIcliclet. 
Price 38 cents. 

NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLOR- 
ING EXPEDITION TO OREGON 
AND CALIFORNIA. By Capt. 
Fremont. Price 35 cent4. 

THE LIFE OF MAJOR GENERAL 
ZACHARV TAYLOR. By C. F. 
Powell. Price 25 cenU. 

THE FOOL OF THE N INETEENTH 
CENTURY ; and other Tales. By 
n. ZscUklM. Price 5C cenU. 

MY UNCLE HOBSON AND I; or 
Slaehcs at U(b. By P. Jones. Prioo 
SOoonte. 

MEMOIRS OF AN AMERICAN 
LADY. By Mn. Gfut. Prioo 60 



THE BETROTHED LOVERS. By 



AMY HERBERT. A Tale, by Mu 
Sewell. Price 50 oenU. 

GERTRUDE. ByMissSeweU. Price 
SOoenU. 

LANETON PARSONAGE. Bj Min 
Sewell. Price 50 cents. 

MARGARET PERCIVAL. Bj Mitf 
Sewell. S vols. . 81. 

THE FAIRY BOW£R. A Tale 
Price 50 cents. 

SOMETHING FOR EVERY BODY. 

By Rob't Carlton. Price 50 cento 
TWO LIVES : or To Seem and To Ho. 

By Miis Mcintosh. Price 50 cent*. 

AUNT KI "TY'S TALES. By Mm 
Mcintosh. 50 cents. 

PREVENTION BETTER THAU 
CURE. By M^s. Ellb. Prioo 5C 
oents. 

A VOYAGE UP THE AMAZOfT. 
By W. H. Edwards. Price $1. 

A SUMMER IN THE WILDER 
NESS. By Charles I«aamaa. Prior 
SOoenu 

LIFE OF MARTIN LUTHER. B) 
M. Miohelet Price 50 cents. 

HISTORY OF THE RO.MAN RB 
PUBLIC. By M. MiohtleC Prioi 
75 oeau. 

HISTORY OF FRANCS. By M. 

Miohelet. Srols. $3 50. 

HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. B| 
i 7. GnlMt 4tds. fSfia 









/>. Appleton f C0J9 PotlicaX PublxcatwnM. 



ILLUSTRATED STANDARD POETS. 

HALLECK*8 COMPLETE 1*0B flCAL WORKS. BMvUAilly UlMtrated wi . 

fine Steel Engravings, and a rortra'L 1 vol. 8vo., finest paper, cloth extra* 

gilt edges, $4 ; morocco extra, $C. 
BYRON'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. IlloUnted withdegaat Steel 

Enfrraving« and Portrait. ] vol. fcvo., fine pa|)er, dolh, 94 ; eloCb, gilt leiTM. 

$4 90 : morocco extra, $0 50. 

Chea|ier edition, with portrait and vignette. Cloth, S3 50 ; ftheefi, (3 75. 
MOORE'S COi>H'LETE POETICAL WORKS. Ilioitrated with very fine 

Steel En^jraviogs and Portrait. I vol. Pvo, fine fiaper, cloth, |f-l; doth, gilt 

edges, $0 ; nioroi-co extra, $7. 

Clipn|ier editiun, with {ortrait and vignette. Cluth, $2 50 ; ibeep, $2 75. 
SOUTUEV'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Illaatrated with teveral 

beautiful Sicel Euj^ravings. I vol. 8vo, fine paper, cloth, $3 SO; cloth, gik 

edges, $4 1)0 ; morocco extia, $0 50. 

No ex)«t'U9e has been spared in the mechanical execution of the above popeUu 
itanilard authors. 

CAHIXET EDITIONS. 
CAxM I'll ELL'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Illustrated with Steel 
En^'ravingsand a Portrait. ]('*ino, doth, $1 50; silk, (8 S5; morocco extra, S3* 
liUTLER'S IIUDIURAS. with Notes by Naoh. Illostratetl with Poitnita. 

iniiio., cloth. $1 .'><i; •'ilk, $*• S.*!; morocco extra, S^i. 
DANTE'S POEM;^. Translated l>> Cary. Illuvtrnted with a fine portrait and 19 

engravings. lOinM., cloth, $1 J>(l ; silic, ^i S.'i; morocco. S>'^ 
TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. Translated by Wifl*en. Illnstrated 
with a portruit and bicel cngi.'iviugtt. I vol. IGmu. Uniform with ** Dante." 
Cloth. 61 ii:) ; silk, ?J 'J."» , iin.rocco, JS.T* 
nVRON'S CIIILDE HAROLD'S PILCRIMAGE. ICmo., illttstmted, elotht 

.<!:i S.'i; silk, $:!; morocco extra, .Si! 50. 
Ri; RN S' COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, with Life, GlosMuy, k.c Ifime., 
cloth, illustrated, $1 *J.'i ; Saxf>ny. gill edges, ^^ ; siiK, gilt edges, QS 25 ; mon - 
c«» e.xir.n. fH .W. 
COWPEH'.< COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, with Life, fto Moroooo 
extra, 2 vols, in 1, $3 : cloth, $1 50 ; Saxony, gilt edges, $3 S5; silk, giltedge% 
S3 ."jO. 
M 1 l/rt >N'8 COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS, with Life, fte. IGmo., olulh, 
illuNlrntcd, $1 'il>»\ Saxony, gill ed;.-i-i>, 6« ; ••Ik, gilt rtlgcs, ^ *J5; n<#00oev«- 
tra, $: :)(). 
SCOrr'S poetical works, with Ufe, fto. Cloth, IOmo, Unstftted, 
81 S."} ; Siixony, gilt edfcrt, $<> (K) ; silk, gilt rdges, S'J d5 ; momcow extra, $3 SO. 
UEMANS' COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. Edited by lier Sister. 8 trek 
It^mo, with lOsteel plates, cloth, $U 50; silk,giltc«lgct,S4s Tnrkey mofoeeo* fS 
LORD'S POEMS. Piino, ;."> cents. 

AMELIA'S POEMS. 1 Vol., ISiae. (Now oularfed odiUeA} $1 «. 
RROWN ELL'S POEMS. 18mo, 75 eenta. 
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ARNOLD. Dt., Eiiriy iliUinf tt 
R«K. 3r<jL8>a 

ARNOLD, Di.. [IUum; ••! Ih> 
Lftlcf Ronua CobmaWK^th. 

a RNOLT),' ni .',' yJUmm u m'iA 
doii IIM«r, oliud by Fnr. 
Dn.!. l9nD 

ARNOLD, llr., Ub ud Cunn- 
n'Hlira, Lir Ih* K*i. A. r. 

biiV- aiffinvo 

.VWltr-B IIutocTarilMNonli^ 
M[T'.1 IlUurjr <f Parilutan. 



pbiii, (dilwl b, B> eT OiAwI. 

t ROMtI rnir„' H'Jlan aT ItoUnl- 
i»l KiU« N(>). Run, Mma, 

FttOST. l-nr., nUni of Uh Ilni- 
ml l<tua Ann. n>la. I9na, 

FROST, l*n)r., flutOTj ar Ihs la- 



VRUdT. Fn.r.. IIM.'n»ril>t Colo- 
l'ROaT,"F»>r., Li'fc '■ir'cc'acn'i 



GI;fM)T'8 llinc 



HULL, Oea. MC'tttj tai ClTi 

Life. »TD , 

KING, Col., flino T sf Ua Ai 

S'Mlaa Rtnablie Itnu 
HLRAUliCH'e Om^rfallii 



HICtlRLBT'B UiUoir of tba Ro- 

M m" KLETr'S'iiMeiV Vr'iiii i^ 
111. « 

Mloil£l,liT'8 LiraoT Mania Li- 



I't; A I.L An 1 1 A N 'a KBrif IIMon 

arNonr-Vaik. B Tab.. .SM 

.OWAN'B llliKiry arun FrbcIi 

R»rDluUiia. JMam. SislLial Q 

eoirriicv'SLtiiaroriiiCrsni- 

*»IL IP-™. 3t 

STISVENS' lII>KHr ot CWnia. 

V..I.1 S« 

TAVLOR-B Nilanl IlirfDij or 



I-ror.llniT. Bra... .1 

MVLORd^ AixUmiI llMwy— 

TA l! LOR'S ' Mulsim * VliitHfX 

^■'■u 1 

Ulei n ■ Till-bmik ia laHnl 

Collcn. 

TXVriUI- Iliit«r ef Uia On«a 
T^mb.™. l-hne 

aPRAOUE'lJ lliilwy -r Uh Flail 



8uiiRDM(;aiiitar 

Bwnt iatilo pnHal ling. L»Ea 

ocuvn, lavuhnn •! 

liniXXt.VKE'S Sapn« Caarl 

Ith Urjia Amaii- 
b/IM 
bo •( 

mandBd br JaillaM Tut* mmd 
Wi»11ian, Ouial WriXH.ltiifH 
Clwaia. CliannllnrKail, lla. 
WAKREN'B Fo|»liraadl>iMU 
nl iMieJanlaa la Lav Slain, 
mtk AoHtoaa aUUlesi, Vt 
TkoL W. OaAa, 9n. lav&aar i 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

APPLETON'S Library Mannal. a 
valualilo liook of rt'tvn^nce for the 
Intok-bnyer and Kller. mW |*:iges, 
Hvo, paiNTrovcr. SI 00 ; hall roan 1 35 

APIM.KTON'.S RaiIroa«l & Srtara- 
ho:U Companion, with 'M Map^, 1 35 

A(;NKJ/t» CIm'** for Winter V^ve- 
nttyj;n, a complete guide to the 
(iaii)p. Htcel illuKtrations, 13mo, ] 75 

AKXOr.D'fl Mikcvllan(>ons Work*. 
Hvo 3 00 

HRYANTM What I Paw in Cali- 
fornia. I'Jmo •••• 

CIlAPMAN'd InHlraMion* on the 
n!<o of t ho American Rillc I S**) 

COOLKY'rt American in Egypt. 
IIIustrntcMl 9 00 

DON atMXOTTi: delaMancha. 
Translnicd from the i:?|ianiith. Id 
>t«>(d jii.'itfii ] 50 

DELKUZirS Trcati:>e on Animal 
Ma!.Mirtism>.. 1 00 

KVi:UinT'S System of finghsh 
Vrr!iili":itinn... « 75 

rUWARIJS' Voyage up the Ama- 
•/.oii ] 00 

riiMS'S Mothcrji, l)aii:.'h«o«, and 
Woiucn (if Kiidand. Kndi 50 

K A H N 1 1 A ^r.S Ration ale of ( 'rime 75 

FOSTER'S I.ilcrarvMi««ollanies..l 35 

FROST, Prof, l\o6k of Good Ex- 
:iui|ilc.<<. f!2mo. Illustrated 100 

FROST, AuecdotcA. ISmo. Illut- 
tratid 1 00 

FR( >ST. Travel* in Africa. I2mo. 
Illii«lrale4l I 00 

FROST, DIustrioua Alechanica. 
l!2mo. Tllunrntcd 1 00 

GOLDS.MITirS Vicar of Wake- 
liehl. llluMratcd 75 

GRANT'S Memoirs of an Ameri- 
can I<a<ly 75 

GRANTLEY MANOR, a Talc. 
Uy Lady Fullerton 75 

GIL Bli AS, Adventures of Trans- 
lated hy Smollett Steel plates....! 50 

L i:N NY'S Manual of Chess 25 

KIP'S Christmax llnlydayii m Rome 1 00 

LAM ARTINE'S Pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. 3 Y<dt ] 75 

LANMAN'S Summer in the Wil- 
derneM. ]3mo SO 

LEGER'S History of Animal Mas- 
netism 1 35 

MclNTOSII'S Two Lives, a Tale 75 

MoINTOSU*SAant Kitty's Taiet 75 



McT\*roSIt*S Charnu and Coaa- 

trr (?harm» (a now work) 1 0§ 

UoU«:ll AND READY ROOK; 

or. Military Souvenir of Gcneial 

Tavlor'x Vii'lorie*. 1 M 

ROlfiNSON CRUSOE. TheonI/ 

complete c<lition, with 300 plates. 

I vol I 75 

REID'S New Knslish Dictionary..! 00 
RATIONALE OF CRIME. Uy 

Sam|)Nou. I'^l. hv Mrs. Fambam. 73 
RICHARDSON on Treatment of 

Do-". •» 

SAWYER'S Plea for A mnscmcnt 50 
SKETCHES (TiiK.) Three Tales. 

Uv .Miss Sewoll, etc 1 00 

SEVVELL (MiM.) Amy Herbert, 

(■ertrude, |<aneton Parsonage, and 

Mnr:;:iM IVreoval. Paper, 50 cts. 

e.'h'h vol., (loth • 75 

SOI ' Tl K; ATE, Rp., Visit U> Syrian 

( iiiin'h I 00 

TIJCKKRMAN'S American Artist 

Lit;. 75 

WAVLAND'S Real Life in Enff- 

l.iud 38 

WANDERINGS and Fortunes of 

some (fcrman Emigrants 73 

SCIENCE AND USEFUL ART6. 

BOUISSANG AULT'S Rural Econ- 
omy I 30 

COOLEY'S Cyclopadia of fiOOO 
Practical Re<M*i|>tN, in all brandies 
of Artu, Manufaeturei.nndTradcsS 83 

FARMER'STREASIJRK,(TiiK.) 
A Manual of Agriculture....... 75 

FRESKNIUS' Uualitative Comi- 
cal Analyi>i<i ■ 1 00 

ilODG E on the Sl'-ain Engine. 48 
plHte« 10 00 

HALLECK*S ElemenU of Mili- 
tary Art and Science. Illostrated 1 SO 

HALL'S Princiidcs of Diagnosis... 3 00 

LA FEVER'S Ucautics ol Modern 
Architecture. 4H plates GOO 

MARSHALL'S Farmer** Hand 
Ituok 1 00 

MILKS on the Horse's Foot 85 

PA RN ELL'S Chemistry applied to 
the Aru 1 00 

STEWART'S Stable Economy.. I 0( 

THOMSON on the Food of Ani- 
maU and Man SO 

URE'S Dictionary of Art* and Sci- 
ences, with supplement. N«w 
eilition. 1 vol 3 00 

WILSOy on Healthy Skin. Dlaa. 1 00 






Z>. Appletjr^ if en's Valuable Publications, 



RELIGIOUS WORKS. 



ARNOLD'S Rn;:hyScliooiBormonii 50 
ANTnoN'SCaU!«:hUni on t\m Ho- 

inili'^ 06 

ANTiKN'S Easj Catcclium for 

Voiin;; ('liiljren OG 

A KiC.Ml'iS, Of the Imitation of 

riimt 75 

niJUNKT'S History of the RcJorm- 
niion. iltlitcd by Dr. Nam. £) 

piirtraif!'. Axoh G 00 

rV«. Chrn|tc(}itioii,3 vols 2 5U 

UIJRNKT on Hip Thirty nine Arti- 

elc.i. ItfM cilit *. 3 00 

RIHI.RKxiK>.itor.Tlic. IMiKitrnted 75 
8KAVENV Hclii to Caicdii^ins. 

Kflited hv Dr. Anthon OG 

nRADKi:V'8 Sermotiii at Claphniii 

aiiil (:iii<ibury I S.! 

nRA nhPiV'S PrartirnI Pprmon*. . I W) 
nRAI)LKY\S Family and Parish 
Heriiionn, comprising the above. 2 

voU. in one 2 50 

CRUDBN'S Concordance to the 

Nrw Tivitnmrnt 50 

COTTHR. Tim Romi<h Msm and 

R nhrics. Transtntrd 3fl 

Corr. Dr. Purilanitm Reviewed..! 00 
CmiRTON'S llirtory of the Early 

Kn-li^h f'hureh 75 

EV A N8' Rectnry of Vnleheail .... 5(1 
FO.^^TER'S Ess.ny« on Christian 

Morals 50 

GRE9LEV'S Portrait of an EngliKh 

Cliunhninn 50 

GRi:.'* LEV '8 Treatise on Preachinff 1 25 
llOf jK. The Ciws of Christ ; Med- 
itations on onr Hnviour 50 

llOC>KnR'Sr.m|.lete Works. Ed- 
ited hv Ki-hie. 2 vols 4 Hit 

IVES. t)isho|i. Sermons. iGmo. . 50 
JARVf£«, Rijdy to Milner's End of 

Controversy. 12mo 75 

KEItLE'8 -Christian Year, hand- 
somely printed 75 

KrP'8 DnubieWitncssoftheChnrchl 00 

K I NG SLE V 'S Sacred Choir 75 

LYRA A)i08tolirB. IPmo 50 

LIGHT in the Dwellin;r. By the 
Autlior of " Peep of Day," etc 

t'vn 1 75 

MARSHALL'S Notes on Episcopa- 
cy. 1-^lited by Wainwright 1 00 

MANNING on Uie Unity of the 

C;hnrch. lOmo 75 

MAURICE on the Kingdom of 

Christ 3 50 

MAGEE on Attmement and 9acri- 

8v«h.t)vo % X 



NEWMAN'S Sermons on Sabjecta 
ofthe Day 1 Oil 

NEW^L\N•S Parochial Sermons. 
2 vols 5 00 

NEWMAN'S E^^ay on Christian 
Doctrine. 8vo, |»a|ier cuver, 25 
c<s. ; cloth 50 

OGI I,n Y'S Lectures on Utc Chorch. 
lOmn 50 

Or:iLHYon Lay RaptiMn. J2mo. 50 

PA(;i:T'S Talcs of the Village. 3 
vok lOmo 1 is 

PALMER vn the Chnrch. Edited 
by Uish ip Whittin;;ham. 3 vols. 
J-vo 5 00 

PEARSON on the Crceil. Edited 
bv Dnhon 3 00 

PULPIT Cycloiiadia and Minister's 
Com pa ti ion . Hvo, 000 pp. , .^^..'iO ; 
she*!* S 7J 

PSA LTER. (The) or Psalms of Da- 
vid, lointcd for chanting. Edited 
by Dr. xMnhlenberg. ISmo, sheep, 50 
Fine pai>rr. blsclc roan li 

SOUTHARD, "The Mystery of 
Godliiio.s." fivo 75 

SKETCHES and Skeletons of 500 
Sermons. Rvthe Anthnr of "The 
Pulpit Cvrlopndia." Ko 3 50 

SPENCER'S Christian Instructed. 1 00 

SHERLOCK'S PincticalChriMlan. 75 

SPiNCKE'S Manual of Private 
Devotion 75 

SUTTON'S DU-e Vivcre, Ixramto 
Live. IGmo 75 

SMITH, Dr. Pye, on Scriittnre and 
(icidopv 1 35 

SWAR'fZ. Letters to my God- 
child. :h!mo 38 

TRENCH'S Notes on the Parables. 
Hvo 1 75 

TAYLOR'S Golden Grove 50 

TAYLOR'S IlolvLiving and Dying 1 00 

TAYLOR'S Euiscopaoy Asserted 
and Mnintainc<i 75 

WILUERFORCE'S Manual for 
Commnnicanto 38 

WAINWRIGHT'S Music of thi» 
Church 1 IN» 

WILSON'S Lectures on Colussians. 
PJniM 'ti 

WILSON'S SneraPri rata. 16mo..' 7S 

WHISTON'S C<n»iitulidn of the 
Iloly Anosties, including the Can- 
ons, "rranklated by Dr. Chase. 
Pvo 8 50 

'WATT'S ChrisUan Aliw. New 
•dilion 3f) 
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tales for the peopli 
/lno their children. 

.ICE FRAKKI.lS; Bj Mur 



FOI'^riCAL. LAUON. < 



Rfll.li^MlTII'U Vk* 



MO(iRi:';4 l^lnt. BooklL.... 

Mihxlin. foiopki 

rAtTI, nnrf Vlttnia 

I-OI.I.DK'B Vi^m of Tt.nn. . 
PUBH Usld rnm Ih* Klrei 

TIIDAItlUN'S Scui»i.'. 



TOKIiNiil 



■ iiuHi.~-ns.orAr- 



....-Do-nrB. 

I»> of Krlc<i<L4iI|>.— D*. bT L< 

UseViJ I. V^lV.' Writer, "i 

lVlJ.mj>l'rirt.oni]>rivi.n. 

Yui;?iii'sKieliiTbsiielii>- 



'kllvdNTUJtfidsrDiu.y Bwm. 



UFE aiul J 



. llTI 



Ki hUw or Uaila 



LIFE uul AdnMiiia of IJciiu 
Vnno. a,<!B 

PHII.II- RASOOLl'lI. A Tolo 
at ViqrtniL By Mhit OMndg. 

KOWAM'd lUUiity or tht Fniidi 
RgYolsikn. 9 loli 

BOIJTCtGV'S Llhsf ObtH Onu- 



irvKAJUlTllRIVR. HydB. M 

rnviiArrhF.NTiCKt'. ito. m 

[CIIIKTMEiWlIlKltl IM. 38 
'Ir'llAl.l.KUnKIUTerrt 

'nK"ANftlV,\(!iB<."BJ'*i" M 

.tTiiXjioYri.i'u. nrUf 
siim'i™'!' oiMS'i'oiiT' 

'fV'iMi'BES^liiNB.'BjJi:* M 
ilHTBK'iiPAMILV. Iltda.. M 

iMBRVii.i.KiiALL. hiTiifc as 
iiiisrn; TAbiiH. ii> Um- 

u, vTk 1 i:x udiii K " iiV u^ 



MAMTt^RMAN RHAUr. ttt 

(:.,.!. iUmtii. 3vBk 11 

l't:Ak\NTASI) TII& PRINCE. 



t^~::....'. » 



rwiS alSCKKH, Tb*. Dy Hn. 

MDiHlliam 3 

VOUNU BTUUCHT. ByMB^UM 

IrKAMCES AMU CUAMUEb. Bjr 
Imrln llBi.|Ht. 1 

»>:Vl!RT(i01.ATE. Bfda 3 

nnl.tk.UAKRX-HVIU.ADB. Bj 
II ZwhiAlK.... ) 

OCKAH WORK, ANCIEKT 
AUn MUUt^KN nj J. li. 

Wifehi.. a 

THR UmBION; Ar.a«Mi !■ Af- 



COLLEGE AND SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 
PuHUhed hf D. ^pp^eton 4* CSv. 

KEY to do 73 

IV. Italun. 
FORESTrS Italian Reader. 
12tno 1 00 



T. ffRccK A!(D Latin. 
ARNOLD'S I'lml and Second 

Latin Itoolc and rractical G ram- 

mnr. Timo 

ARNOLD'S l^lin Prow Coropo* , ,,vrM»ni7i.'ia v*™, i^«4K/^ 

sition. I'iino 1 OOOLLLNDJ^RFI- 8 Now Method 



75 



ARNOLD'S Comcliua NeiK>a. 
With Notes. rJino 100 

ARNOLD'S Fint iireek Book.. . 68 

ARNOLD'S Cirecic Troso Com- 
position. ISmo. 75 

ARNOLD'S (;reelv Reading 
Itoolc. Fluted byS|>onccr. I'iino. 1 50 

ARNOLD'S Cicero's Select Orn- 
tiono. Notes l>y Johnmin. rimo. 

BEZA'S Latin Testninoiit. 12ino. 63 

LIVY, with Notes by Lincoln. 
12mo 1 00 

Cit^s A K'S Commentaries. Notes 
bySiHincer. lilmo 100 

BO«Esi:u and AUNOI .D'S Man 



iial of (Jrcelc niid Roman An- 

tlquilit»8. r-»mo 100 

TACITUS, Willi Notes by Tyler. 

12mo. 

In Press. 
CICERO, Do S(>necliitc and De 

Amicitia. Notes by JoIiusmiIL 

J2mo. 
CICF.RO, Do Omciis. Notes by 

Tlittlclier. 
SEWELL'S aussical Speaker. 

>Mitc(l by Ri'ed. ISmo. 
8ALLUST, witii Notes by Uutler. 

12ino. 

II. Fremcu. 
COLLOrS Dramatic French 

Reader. 12mo 

DE FIVAS, Elementory French 

Reader. ICnio 

DE F1VA8, Advanced French 

Reader. J3n)o. 
OLLVyv'DORFrs New Method 

of learning French. Edited by 

J. L. Jewett. 12mo. 

KEYtodo 

Rf)WAN'S Modem French 

Reader. 12mo. 75 

8URRt:NNE'S French Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary. 13mo.. 1 50 

in. CKRMAjf. 

ADLER*S Progressive (iorman 



1 OU 
50 



of learning Italian. Edited bj 

F. Forest!. 12mo. 1 50 

KEYtodo. 75 

V. Spanish. 

OLLICNDORFF'S New Method 

of k^arning Spanish. Uy M. 

Velazquez and T. Simonno. 

12mo 1 .W 

KHVt.1 do 75 

VI:lA'/QL'K'/'S Now Sjmnish 

Reader. With Lexicon. 12ino. 

VI. IIebrkw. 
GE.SF.NIUS'S Hebrew Grammar. 
VxVxU'A by Ro«llfrer. Translated 
from the best Iterman edition 
by Cununt. Hvo 3 00 

VH. Enolisii. 

ARNfil.D'S Lectures on Modem 
lliHory. 12mo. 125 

RVi:iil rrs S>s{tm of rnsUsh 
Vi'r>=i!lcati«»n. liiiiio. 75 

•JRAIIA.M'S j:nv'IiHh Synonymx. 
i.diled by Pmi'. Reetl, of Pa. 
University. i2mo 100 

{iVV/.ijT:*> Jlistory of Civiliza- 
tlim. Notes l>y Profe!«sor Henry, 
of N. V. l'lllvcl^lly. iVJiuo.. I 00 

KEMiliTLEY'S Myiholog}' of 
Crcrco nnd Koine. IHmo 42 

MA(.N ALL'S liiHtoricul iiiica- 
tiun<i. With American addi- 
tions l'.Jiiio 100 

MARKIIAM'S Scliool History of 
i:iigl!in<l. I'diled l>y Kli/n Rob- 
bins, aullior of *^ I'opulur Les- 
sons." 12mo 75 

OOmANDEVILLE'S Course of 
Remling fur Common Schools 
and liower Academics. i2mo. 75 

MAN DEVILLK'S Introduction to 
the al)ove. Parts I k. 2. Jt<ino. 37 fc 50 

REID'S Dictionarvof tho English 
Language, with Derivations, 
fee. 12mo 100 



75 



Reader. 12mo 1 00 TAYLOR'S Manual of Modem 



GERMAN and English and En- 
glish and Gennan Dictionary, 
compiled from tho best autliori- 
ilos. 1 vol. largo 8vo. 
Do. Abridged. ICmo. (In prwa.) 
OLLENDtiRPrS Now Molhod 
of levnlng Gorman. Edited by 



and Ancient History. Kdilcd 
by Prof. Henry. Svo. eloth or 
sheep. •••«. 

lTAYLOR*8 Aneient Illstoiy, 
lopnrote 

JTA Y I/>R*8 Modem do.. 

WRIGHrs Primary LcMons* or 



0,J.Adlw. l««o. !»' Cl.lld»» Flrrt Book 



S50 

1 2S 
160 

18 



The borrower must relum this item on or before 
the last date stamped below. If another user 
places a recall for this item, the borrower will 
be notified of the need for an earlier return. 

Non-receipt of overdue notices does not exempt 
the borrower from overdue fines. 
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